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INFANTS’ SCHOOLS. 


( Continued from page 154.) 


If the reader 
course of remark in our former num- 
bers of the present volume, page 39, 
92, 119, 125, 152, 154, it will be 
evident to him, that the difficulty | 
attendant on instruction in an infants’ | 

i 





school, arises chiefly in fixing the 
mind, and calling it into operation 
on any particulars ubject. 

Some general remarks may there- | 
fore with propriety introduce to our | 
consideration the subjects which we | 
shall next consider, viz: THE MODES | 


OF INSTRUCTION IN AN INFANTS’! 


SCHOOL, | 

In the first place, the instruction of 
infants should never be conducted in a | 
manner calculated to excite weariness | 


and disgust. The lessons should not 
be suffered to weary by their length, 


nor should they be delivered ina tone | 


of voice approaching cold authority 
or the accents of anger. 
ble, in general, to appropriate to each 
lesson the period of one quarter of an 
hour, and toshorten the lesson so far 
as to make it very possible to bring it 
to a termination in ten minutes. The 
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It is desira- | 


| 








remaining five may be passed either 
in rest or in some pleasurable action. 

The subject should be delivered in 
the most simple and childlike language. 
They who are engaged in the instruc- 
tion of the young will very quickly 
discover, that the reason of the failure 
of their purpose, to callinto action the 
powers of their charge, is in the majori- 
ty of instances to be found in ourselves, 
and not in our disciples. Our lan- 
guage is the language of manhood, or 
the question which we have put has 
not been capable of a simple answer. 
If, for instance, according to the plan 
proposed in this system, it is the in- 
tention of the master to instruct his 
little assembly in the nature of a par- 
ticular metal, its origin, and the mode 
of its preparation for use; he will in 
all probability, place a cent before 
them. He will commence his lesson 
by asking some simple question. At 
first he may perhaps say, “ Describe 
this.” He finds the language to be 
above the comprehension of infants. 
He next asks them ‘* What is this?” 
Now to this question many answers 
may with greater or less propriety be 
given; and the fault of the errors 
which may be committed will not be 
in the mind of the children, but in the 
incorrect language of the teacher. 
They may answer, ‘It is a cent.” 
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“It is metal.” ‘It is copper.” “It is 
round.” “It is brown.” He will per- 
haps meet their apprehension, if he 
should on the other hand say “ Tell 
me, my dear children, what this is 
made of.” If he fail thus to convey 
his idea, he will proceed to inquire 
what other things around them, and 
in which they are already informed, 
the room, the house, their clothes 
are made of, and thence lead their 
minds to the subject before them. 
They will, in consequence, very 
quickly catch his intention. 

At the commencement of the instruc- 
tion of infants, one thing alone, if pos- 
sible, should at the same moment be pre- 
sented to their mind, 

Instruction should not be communica- 
ted to themin the form of tasks. If it be 
intended only to exercise any partic- 
ular mental energy, the time will reg- 
ulate the lesson. If it be intended 
for the retention of the memory, 
then frequent reiteration is the mode 
of learning, and that which is not ef- 
fectually attained at one period, will 
be completed by future repetition. 

If it be possible, MORE OF THE SENSES 
THAN ONE should be brought to bear up- 
on the subject whichis offered to the 
mind. Let the eye or the hand assist 
the ear in the reception of the com- 
municated thought. I have seen the 
following lesson on honesty given to 
an assembled school. There were 
placed on a board, in an elevated sit- 
uation, where all could be seen with 
distinctness, a dollar, an apple, and 
apin. ‘The conversation, which fol- 
lows, then took place. 

M. My dear children, what is this? 
C. A pin, sir. 

M. And this? 

C. An apple, sir. 

M. And this? 

C. A dollar, sir. 

M. Which should you like best to 
have ? 

C. The apple !—The dollar! 

M. Whose are they? 

C. They are your’s, sir. 

M. Are they your’s? 

C. No, sir. 

M. Which may you take when I don’t 
see you. 

C. None, sir, 

M. Why must you not take either? 

C. Because it is as wicked to take a 











little thing as to take a big thing, 
and God sees us always. 

In the next place, in the communi- 
cation of a lesson to his scholars, the 
teacher should unite with it some one or 
more of those means of awakening and 


fixing their attention, which we have al. 


ready shown to be in his power. 

He may deliver the lesson himself 
in language of affection and kindness. 
Or he may place one of the children 
as monitor in an elevated rostrum. 
When this child has called the atten 
tion of the others, by clapping his 
hands, or by saying aloud in cadence 
repeatedly one, two, three, four, in 
either of which they will all imme- 
diately join, they will cheerfully say 
after him the lesson which he may be 
directed to teach them. 

To the words of the\lesson, as we have 
already remarked, some rythmetical ac- 
tion may be adjoined. 

The lesson may be uttered in various 
cheerful tones, in which the whole will 
by sympathy unite. 

It may be formed into metre, or so put 
together as to adapt itself to some 
common tune. 


Or it may be said by the whole 
school arranged in order, to the beat 
of the foot as they walk round the room, 
or the play-ground, 

In order however, to meet those 
subjects which could not with pro- 
priety be thus communicated, and 
for the general purposes of the estab- 
lishment, the whole school should be 
divided into classes, with a monitor to 
each class, who may, at stated times, ar- 
range his fellow pupils before him, and 
teach them that which the superinten- 
dent may see him capable of, and may 
direct. 

Beyond this general mode of in- 
struction, it is necessary that a small 
adjoining room should be prepared, 
in which the several classes, in their 
turn, may undergo, from day to day, 
a course of personal examination. 
There the progress of any individual! 
may be discovered, and there the 
more advanced classes may receive a 
direct preparation for the higher 
schools, into which, in progress of 
time, they are to be transferred.— 
Wilson, pp. 48—53, 


Singing.—Mr, Wilson next treats of 
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this subject, and recommends its in- | 
| ed. ‘The children should in this man- 


troduction into infants’ schools. The 
hints already given concerning the 
cultivation of the mind itself, will 
suggest to the teacher the mode 
in which this desirable end is to be 
attained. 


Number.—The acquirement of this 
subject of knowledge is proper to 
commence with, because it originates 
in the most simple energy ofthe mind, 
and most early takes its place in the 
action of human life. 

The use of the multiplication table, 
in the various combinations of which 
it is obviously susceptible, is recom- 
mended to be introduced in the first 
instance, or rather, as soon as the 
children have been taught to give 
their attention by imitating the mas- 
ter in clapping his hands. 


This will catch the eye and the ear 
of all of them; and when he has con- 
tinued to do so for a short time, one 
and another, and eventually the whole 
of the little multitude will imitate him. 
it is not necessary for him to do more 
than this in the first lesson. He has 
made some progress, if he have 
taught them that the clap of the hand 
is an invitation to attend, and that 
when he begins to do so, they are to 
imitate him. When this has been ef- 
fected, he may next begin to beat 
with his hand or stamp with his foot 
in measured time, The children will 
soon imitate this with accuracy, as 
they will be conscious of a certain 
love of rythmetical order which has 
been bestowed upon them by nature 
herself. At the next lesson, he may 
proceed to a simple effort in counting. 
He may, to every clap with his hands 
or beat of the foot, say a number; 
and it would be desirable, at first, to 
confine the range of his numbers with- 
inten. The children should say, 1, 
2,3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, until they 
can do so perfectly and in unison. He 
may proceed after this, from 10 to 20; 
and when he has attained accuracy in 
these numbers, much of the difficulty 





in this part of his instruction is remov- 


ner count all the numbers in their or- 
der to 144. He will have eon 
something in this effort, when he has 
taught them, as he may next proceed 
to do, instead of the immediate suc- 
cession of the numbers 1, 2, 3, to say, 
1 and 1 are 2, and 1 are 3. When 
the little assembly thus count after 
him with sufficient facility and in 
good measure, the superintendent 
may then proceed to the next line in 
the formula. He may lead them 
through the following 2, 4, 6, 8, to 
24. The progress of number, by 2, 
will be as readily acquired as the pre- 
ceding, and it willbe an excellent in- 
troduction to a course of calculation ; 
as the infant’s mind is conscious of 
the omission of one at each grade, and 
must exercise a slight effort of thought 
in order to be accurate. With this 
line, and with all the other lines of 
the table, he may proceed in a man- 
ner exactly similar to that of the first. 
— Wilson, pp. 56, 57. 

In this manner the teacher may pro- 
ceed through all the more simple 
combinations, which are particularly 
described in the works before us, and 
by a little exercise of attention give 
his pupils the habit of the five follow- 
ing modes of calculation, viz. Addi- 
tion, Subtraction, Multiplication, Di- 
vision, and Fractions. 


The observant teacher will know 
how to guide his little flock in the 
acquirement of these modes of calcu- 
lation, and to make the best use of 
the knowledge when acquired. The 
younger part he will leave to the ef.- 
fect of reiteration. It will, for the 
present, be an amusement and no- 
thing clse to them. Some, indeed, 
will not trouble themselves to do 
more than clap their hands with the 
rest, But he will scarcely observe 
this, unless it be to place himself im- 
mediately before them, and, joinin 
in the rythmetical action of thé pew: | 
with a smile on his countenance, en- 
deavour to entice the little idlers to 
diligence. Should he be unsuccess- 
ful, he will, without the slightest ap- 











pearance of displeasure, leave it to 
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the course of time and of sympathy to 
call the mind into action. Many who 
do not at present speak, he will after- 
wards find have not been deficient in 
attention; but have been nevertheless 
attaining the reiterated lesson. Not 
a few will reward his labour by an 
early and cheerful acquirement of all 
which he desires to communicate. 
These he will judiciously arrange to- 
gether, and he will subject them toa 
course of examination on number. 
His first examinations may be in the 
formula itself, until he perceives that 
they have arrived at a sufficient accu- 
racy in it. After this he may proceed 
to combinations which are not there 
to be found; but which bear the near- 
est approach to that which they have 
already learned. The more difficult 
will follow ; and he will soon have the 
pleasure of discovering, that this part 
of his little school are prepared for 
any course of instruction in the earli- 
est steps of arithmetic, which he may 
think right to communicate. 

The Numeral Frame is intended to 
assist the teacher in this part of his 
duty. By reference to the represen- 
tation of this instrument, onthe other 
side, it will be seen that it is contruct- 
ed ofa frame, with twelve strong wires 
drawn from one side to the other; 
each of which passes freely through 
twelve coloured balls of wood. It is 
desirable that the wires should be so 
placed, that the balls, when all 
brought together to one side, should 
as near as possible form a square. 

The primary use of this instrument 
is to place before the eyes of the 
children a representation of those 
combinations of number, which they 
have already committed to memory. 
The children are supposed to have 
learned, for instance, that 3 and 3 are 
6, and 3 are 9. Now if on the Nu- 
meral Frame all the balls, with the ex- 
ception of the external three on the 
top wire, be placed on one side, 
when the next three beneath are mov- 
ed forward, the following combina- 
tions may be practically illustrated; 3 
and 3 are 6; 3 from 6 leave 3; twice 
3 are 6; 2 threes in 6; 3 is the half of 
6. If it were thought necessary to 

roceed to other properties of num- 

er besides those which have already 
been derived from the table, when 











the next three have been brought for- 
ward, after having proceeded with 
these in a similar manner with the 
foregoing, it might be pointed out to 
the older children that 9 is the square 
of 5, and 3 is the square root of 9. 

It will be perceived that the Nume- 
ral Frame may, in the same way, serve 
for the illustration of every combina- 
tion of number which the infants have 
learned. Thus, if two balls are moy- 
ed forward on every wire, we have 
the illustration of that line of the table 
whiich contains the multiplication of 
two. In the succession of three balls 
we have the illustration of the next 
line. When every wire presents four 
balls, the fourfold combinations may 
be followed; and thus the whole suc- 
cessively, to the last line of the table, 
may be placed before the eyes of the 
children. 

Arithmetic.—The Numeral Frame 
is also an excellent instrument for in- 
troducing the minds of the infants to 
the earliest efforts in arithmetic. 

If, for instance, from the balls, pla- 
ced altogether on one side, eleven 
be removed from the top line—ten 
from the second—nine from the third, 
and thus, by successive decrease of 
one through every line, to the last; 
by the balls which remain the child- 
ren may be taught numeration. The 
one ball on the highest wire will re- 
present an unit. The two on the 
next will be tens. On the third wire, 
the three will represent hundreds; 
and the progress through all the lines 
will finally terminate in thousands of 
millions. Some of the older children 
may be taught that the number of 
figures when written, is in each case 
the same as the number of balls nu- 
merated on each line, that an unit is 
one figure—two figures are tens— 
three figures are hundreds—four fig- 
ures are thousands. Some few will 
be able to follow the numeration 
through the whole range of the frame, 
and these may be taught step by step, 
to repeat as far as the ninth wire 987, 
654,321, each figure of which will 
mark the place which it is to hold in 
numeration, and the number of fig- 
ures of which the whole is composed. 
If we proceed farther than this, the 
last three lines may be represented 





by three ones, and the whole will 
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then be read thus. One hundred and | 
eleven thousand, nine hundred and | 


eighty-seven millions, six hundred | 


and fifty-four thousands, three hun. | 
} 


dred and twenty-one. From this | 
point the instructer may proceed to 
some simple effort in the earlier 


| 
} 
rules of arithmetic. He may place | 


beneath each other any number of 
balls which his fancy may suggest, 
which he may assist the children to 
add together; or he may vary the 
rule, by a different position of the 
balls. 

It is proposed, that the several 
rows of balls should be painted, so as 
to afford an opportunity for introdu- 
cing the older children to some inci- 
pient knowledge of the combinations 
of colours. The three higher rows 
may be red, yellow, and blue. The 
fourth may be purple, and the fifth 
again red; because a mixture of red 
and blue makes purple. The sixth 
and seventh may be light brown and 
yellow, because red and yellow form 
alight brown. The eighth and ninth 
may be green and blue; as green is a 
mixture of yellow and blue. The last 
three rows may, on the same princi- 
ple, be white, grey, and black. 

It will further commend itself to 
the reader, that it is possible, by vary- 
ing the position of the balls, to repre- 
sent to the children any of the recti- 
linear geometrical figures; the forms 
and names of which may offer occa- 
sionally a useful lesson. The ingenui- 
ty of the teacher will suggest to him 
many other uses of the Numeral 
Frame, besides those which have been 
mentioned.— Wilson, pp. 62—66, 

( To be continued. _) 





REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 
(Concluded from page 244.) 


Having then examined the various 
systems of rewards and punishments, 
it is necessary 

To inquire into the course best calcu- 
lated for general adoption in sunday 
schools. 

First, let us advert to the subject 
of PUNISHMENT: for, as Miss Edge- 


| 














worth observes, “It is desirable to 


get over the most unpleasant part of | 


the business first.’’ 


t 





He who expects to discard punish- 
ment in any school, will find himself 
mistaken,—it is inseparable from the 
materials which are gathered toge- 
ther. It is certain, that occasions for 
its exercise must arise, and the fol- 
lowing particulars should be always 
kept in view:— 

1. It should be known that punish- 
ment is attached to certain Miia. 
so that no child may profess igno- 
rance of the consequence of trans- 
gression. 

2. It should be administered public- 
ly ; and in order to avoid individual 
caprice, by the superintendent only. 

3. Children must be made to un- 
derstand why they are punished; this 
is absolutely necessary. The offence 
must be clearly stated, its aggrava- 
tions pointed out, its probable conse- 
quences, if allowed to pass unnoticed, 
faithfully exhibited; and the culprit 
assured that he is punished with a 
view to his own future benefit. “If 
once children,” says Miss Edgeworth, 
(to whom the writer is deeply in- 
debted for many of the important 
principles in this chapter,) “ think us 
unjust, it is vain either to punish or 
reward them.” 

4. To make punishment intelligible 
to children, it must be not only im- 
mediately, but repeatedly, and uniform- 
ly, associated with the actions which 
we wish them to avoid. It must be 
certain that our threatenings as well 
as our promises, will be kept. 

5. Never correct inanger. A per- 
son who is out of temper, requires 
correction himself, and is not in a 
condition to administer it to another. 
It should be perfectly clear to the of- 


| fender, that he is not punished with 


any view to gratify a capricious or 


_ malicious feeling; but that the indivi- 
| dual who inflicts pain of any descrip- 


tion, does it with regret, and to pro- 
duce reformation. 

6. Adapt, as far as possible, the pu- 
nishment to the offender. This isan 
important principle, and one which 
requires the exercise of a discrimina- 
ting judgment. 

With regard to the nature of the 
punishment which should be inflicted, 
the writer is of opinion with Miss 
Edgeworth, that ** severity is seldom 


| necessary in a well conducted educa. 
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tion. The smallest possible degree of 
pain which can in any case produce 
the required effect, is, indisputably, 
the just measure of the punishment 
which ought to be inflicted in any 
given case.” 

Corporal punishment ought not to 
be resorted to, except in extreme 
cases, such as instances of moral de- 
linquency; these will inevitably occur 
while the bad passions of mankind 
exist. But, to render corporal punish- 
ment effectual, it should be very 
sparingly introduced, and then in a 
most public manner. Some persons 
have argued strenuously in favour of 
‘shame,’ as a punishment. This, 
however, as a general case, is a very 
doubtful mode of operating on the 
mind. “Shame, when once it be- 
comes familiar to the mind, loses its 
effect; it should not, therefore, be 
used as a common punishment for 
slight faults. To prevent the mind 
from becoming insensible to shame, 
it must be very sparingly used; and 
the hope and possibility of recover- 
ing esteem must always be kept 
alive.” If this be true, it follows, 
that to punish children by degrading 
them in the estimation of their fellow 
scholars, is likely to produce an effect 
opposite to that which is wished. No 
certain rule, can, however, be laid 
down in fixing punishment. The in- 
fliction, or deprivation, which ever it 
may be, should be adapted to the 
disposition and character of the child. 
If he be troublesome, headstrong, ob- 
stinate, and daring, it is folly to inflict 
corporal punishment; it will only in- 
crease that hardness of heart and in- 
sensibility which he already possess- 
es. With such, a course of kindness 
sometimes succeeds better. The au- 
thor has seen a boy who has borne the 
most severe bodily chastisement, un- 
moved, melt into tears after five mi- 
nutes’ affectionate conversation with 
a judicious teacher. On the contrary, 
there are some thoughtless, indiffer- 
ent children, who act wrong from 
carelessness, or who are naturally 
more indolent than others, though 
not so depraved; on these, bodily 
suffering or shame often produce a 
good eflect. Again, there are others 
whose diligence is such, that the mere 
withholding of an expected reward or 








privilege, is more keenly felt than 
any other punishment. ‘These con- 
siderations ought, then, to induce a 
judicious superintendent to ascertain 
the temper and general conduct of 
the offender, before he proceeds to 
chastise him ; and to apply that spe- 
cies of punishment, which, in the ex- 
ercise of a discreet judgment, he con- 
siders best calculated to insure his re- 
formation; and, at the same time, to 
operate as a warning on those who 
witness it. 
eee: are next to be consider- 

ed. 

1, As to the proper objects of re- 
ward, and their mode of distribution. 

Diligence in learning deserves re- 
ward, Were no encouragement giv- 
en to the child who labours more 
arduously than his companions, chil- 
dren would sink to an equality among 
each other, which is by no means de- 
sirable. Daily observation and expe- 
rience convince us that the young va- 
ry materially in their disposition, as 
well as in their ability for acquiring 
knowledge; and that a stimulus is re- 
quisite to arouse the one and foster 
the other. If we expect children to 
excel, and not to know it, we shall 
be greatly mistaken; and this con- 
sciousness of superiority, as arising 
from greater effort, justly entitles the 
child to look for approbation; since 
nothing is so discouraging to an ar- 
dent mind as coldness and neglect. 
The path of learning is steep and dif- 
ficult; and he acts wisely who pro- 
vides suitable support for the weak 
and youthful aspirant. At the same 
time, it becomes a point of duty to 
impress on the mind, that superior 
intelligence ought to produce corres- 
ponding propriety of conduct. 

Should emulation then be encou- 
raged ? What is emulation? Some 
assert it to be the desire of surpassing 
others;—others, that it is only an in- 
centive to exertion. The author leans 
to the latter definition; some writers 
as we have before observed, have, 
indeed, condemned it as unjust and 
unequal in its operation ; and others 
as anti-scriptural, unnecessary, and 
unsuitable, although they all omit to 
offer any adequate substitute. Now 


it appears, that it is the abuse of a 
good principle rather than its leyiti- 
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mate operation, which has led so ma-| 
ny to condemn its employment. Its 
abuse may be productive of mischief; 
but as a spur to honourable exertion, 
it need not be so directed as to pro- 
duce any evil consequences. 

The author has, indeed, heard it 
contended, that it is unwise to adopt 
means which provoke an undue ex- 
citement of the mental powers, to the 
permanent injury of the memory and 
the understanding:—and that it is far 
from desirable to pursue a plan which 
looks rather to the quantity acquired 
than the influence or impression 
which it leaves on the mind. Let us, 
however, examine the operations of 
our own minds; we look back on our 
employments at school, and remem- 
ber their drudgery, and the numerous 
lessons which we were compelled to 
commit, as we then deemed, useless- 
ly to memory; and which we frequent- 
ly think, are forgotten for ever. Yet 
how often does some association of 
ideas bring fresh to our recollection 
the acquisitions which we then made, 
although they had been forgotten be- 
fore. That aconsiderable proportion 
of what our pupils learn is soon eras- 
ed from the memory, is perhaps in- 
disputable; but the impression of the 
sentiments, the facts, and the reason- 
ing, remains, and in future life brings 
forth the fruits of early instruction. 

Still, it is wise to avoid any ap- 
proach to injustice in rewarding the 
diligence of our scholars. In many 
schools it has been a practice to con- 
fer rewards on two, three, or four 
children, the best in their respective 
classes. ‘This course is often unjust. 
Cases have occurred, where the four 
first in each class being rewarded for 
the attainment of a certain number 
of tickets, or d marks, another 
class in which the fifth or sixth had 
gained considerably more, have not 
received any mark of approbation, 
because their class-mates had surpass- 
ed them, although they had acquired 
double the number which had secur- 


ed a reward in the next class. To | 


avoid such evils, the following plan 
has been suggested, which is consi- 
dered free from the objections so of- 
ten urged against emulation. 

Let a certain ratio be fixed; and 


| 





let it be understood that whoever 
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gains a particular point, shall be en- 
titled to a reward, provided the mo- 
ral conduct has been generally unex- 
ceptionable; and in proportion as the 
standard is passed, the reward is to 
be increased. Thus rivalry and am- 
bition are in a great measure check- 
ed, since it is no longer who shall 
excel the other, but who shall at- 
tain acertain point. It becomes no 
longer a race in which one is to be 
victor, but in which all who perse- 
vere may obtaina prize. For instance, 
let it be resolved, that an account of 
the quantity learned by each scholar 
be kept, and that for every five ver- 
ses accurately repeated, he shall re- 
ceive a good mark. Let the scholar 
who attains fifty at a given period of 
time, be entitled to a book, value 
three cents ; he who attains seventy- 
five, four cents; one hundred, six 
cents; and so in proportion. The 
child who by double diligence gains 
the one hundred, cannot excite any 
of those feelings, in the mind of the 
one who gains but fifty, as must ne- 
cessarily have been engendered by 
the injustice of the case above alluded 
to. ‘The ratio, of course, must be 
determined by the state of the finan- 
ces of the shool. 

Instances of uncommon effort and 
perseverance merit notice. lf we wit- 
ness an instance of constant exertion, 
overcoming the influence of native 
indolence, or the peculiar circum- 
stances of the individual, or the ob- 
stacles arising from inveterate habits; 
a child, thus circumstanced, is enti- 
tled to some proof of our satisfaction 
with his endeavours, although he fails 
to reach the point which is fixed upon. 

Superior moral conduct should meet 
with our marked approval. Wf we hear 
of a boy who has successfully resisted 
a temptation to evil; or who has pur- 
sued a benevolent and christian line of 
conduct under circumstances calcu- 
lated to irritate and call forth the evil 
passions of the heart; such a child 
ought to receive some suitable ex- 
pression of the teacher’s satisfaction. 

For a justification of all this, we 
need only look to the parable of the 
talents, in which the proper use of 
them was rewarded, in proportion to 
the diligence with which they had 
been improved, while indifference 
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and neglect were punished in an ex- 
emplary manner. 

2. What rewards are most suita- 
ble ’ 

No judicious person can admit out- 
ward distinctions to be proper; they 
too often engender pride in the in- 
dividual who wears them, and im- 
proper feelings towards his associates. 
Books appear to be the most suitable 
mode of rewarding, as they afford a 
double advantage; for knowledge is 
communicated by the reward bestow- 
ed, and the exertions of the teacher 
are thus confirmed. Care is unques- 
tionably necessary in selecting pro- 
per works for the purpose. They 
should be adapted to the age, cir- 
cumstances, and intellectual capaci- 
ty of the children to whom they are 
given. It is of little use to present 
a child of eight years old, with ** Dod- 
dridge’s Rise and Progress;” or one 
of tourteen, with a Primer. It is 
true, the first will be useful, if pre- 
served, when he grows older; but 
the object of reward, is to confer a 
present benefit, which is not effec- 
ted by giving a book beyond his com- 
prehension; while, in the latter case, 
it would be utterly worthless, Yet 
the author has witnessed proceedings 
as injudicious as this, and has also wit- 
nessed the disappointment they cre- 
ate, Let, then, the individual, whose 
dluty it is to reward, seek such works 
as are adapted for his pupils, and lay 
it down as an invariable maxim, to 
give no book which he is not well as- 
sured is adapted to his purpose, and 
of a moral and religious tendency. 

The opinions thus advanced are far 
from agreeing with those entertained 
by many persons on this interesting 
subject. Grounded, however, on 
considerable observation and expe- 
rience, the writer believes they will 
not be found, on examination, far 
from the truth. Should they lead 
others to a more accurate acquaint- 

ance with the theory and practice of 
this important feature in the sunday 
school economy, some valuable infor- 
mation may result from the agitation 
of the subject. 





THE SABBATH SCHOOL SCHOLARS. 
At the foot of a lofty hill, crowned 


to the summit with the richest ver 
dure, peeped out from among encir- 
cling bush-wood and straggling elms, 
a miserable mud cabin. A streak ot 
smoke rolling up through the green 
trees, was the only sign that met my 
eye of its being inhabited. The sun 
was up, and over the deep blue hea- 
vens the thin clouds lay sleeping. 
It was the hour between sunrise and 
the full blaze of day. A stillness 
seemed to lie around the spot, and I 
felt an indescribable sensation creep 
over me asI drew near the house of 
mourning. I paused at the entrance. 
A low murmuring kind of sound stole 
upon my ear, and again all was hush- 
ed. I gently opened the door and 
bent myself forward, as if to ascer- 
tain unnoticed, what was passing 
within. I saw at the first glance that 
death had been there. The apart- 
ment on the threshold of which I now 
stood, was of the meanest construc- 
tion. It was without a single piece 
of furniture that deserved the name. 
In one corner of ita dead body lay 
stretched out, very slightly covered 
witha tattered coat, and a cold kind 
of horrible feeling ran through my 
very soul, and it would probably have 
shrunk away from any further inves- 
tigation, if [ had not been suddenly 
arrested by a soft, sweet voice ming- 
led with a low groan, somewhat like 
a death rattle, that seemed to issue 
from the same apartment. I turned 
my head around and beheld a sight 
that chained me, as if by magic, to 
the ground. 0, it was heart thrilling 
to behold! On a bundle of straw, a 
woman, somewhat in years, lay appa- 
rently in the agonies of death. Near 
her head hung, reclining in deep sor- 
row, a beautiful little half naked child. 
On one side a lovely girl, about 15 
years of age, knelt. A Bible clasp- 
edin her thin, slender hands, with 
which she was endeavouring to com- 
fort her dying mother. 1 instantly 
recognized two of my sabbath school 
children. The meeting was affect- 
ing. They had been without food 
for some days. The mother died next 
day in the triumph of that faith 
which her little daughter taught her 
out of the Bible. The girls grew up 
to be respectable members of socie- 








ty, and one of them has been a teach- 
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er in a sabbath school for several 
years. A Tracuer. 


INFLUENCE OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS IN GIVING A CHARACTER TO 


PSALMODY. 


We wish to call the attention of 
our readers to a series of “ Strictures 
on Psalmody,” which are in a course 
of publication in the Philadelphian. 
The following which is the fifth of the 
series, claims the particular attention 
of sunday school teachers, and we 
hope every one, who sees our Maga- 
zine, will give it an attentive peru- 
sal and endeavour to profit by the 
very judicious remarks and important 
considerations which it contains. 

If singing psalms and hymns in 
sunday schools is a proper exercise, 
of which but few active teachers have 
any doubt, then is it not only right, 
but our bounden duty to see that this 


part of the service be decently per- 
formed. 


When we consider the influence of 
the sunday school teachers, over the 
minds of their pupils, and the power- 
ful effect of example, we are not to 
be surprised if this influence and ex- 
ample has contributed as much to- 
wards the corruption of our church 
music as any circumstance whatever. 
It is not hazarding too much, by sup- 
posing that nine tenths of the teach- 
ers know nothing of the practical 
rules of psalmody, or have ever en- 
deavoured to acquire such knowl- 
edge; and, the remaining tenth, af- 
fords but few examples beyond super- 
ficial knowledge and skill. That such 
are the facts, may be proved by the 
great difficulty in procuring a person 
competent to lead the singing, as one 
of the teachers, whenever a new 
school is about to be organized and 
established. And this circumstance 
alone, if there were no others, shows 
at once the necessity of all becoming 
qualified, not only tosing, but be com. 
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| petent to judge of the kind of tunes 
| fit to be introduced, and used in their 
| exercises, so as not to give the juven- 
ile mind an improper bias in favour of 
a light, fantastical, and frivolous style 
'of music. Their influence over the 
| judgment and taste, in this respect, 
is already very extensive, and is 
rapidly increasing. If they neglect 
to cultivate properly, a knowledge of 
the art of singing, to improve and re- 
fine their taste and judgment, they 
will stand chargeable with having 
materially contributed to corrupt the 
taste, and, by their example, fix the 
habits of their pupils so firmly, that 
any future attempts at improvement, 
under the tuition of the most skilful 
will be abortive. On the other hand, 
if the teachers, generally, understood 
the principles of the art of singing, 
they might easily introduce in their 
exercises the powerful examples of a 
chaste, easy, and natural style of sing- 
_ing; such as would give pleasure to 
all, and excite emulation, security 
_and confidence. And, in the intro- 
_ duction of new tunes, much impro- 
priety would be avoided, as well as 
fewer difficulties be encountered. 
Improvements of the most solid and 
durable kind, would be the result of 
their exertions, independent of the 
satisfaction always produced by suc- 
cess in progressive improvement. 
| We wish toimpress the importance 
of the subject fully on the minds of 
the sunday school teachers:—stand- 
ing, as they do, in an elevated char- 
acter, they must be sensible of the 
responsibility of their situation; and, 
as our remarks are intended to pro- 
mote their own improvement, as well 
as that of their pupils, we have taken 
_ the freedom of making such sugges. 
tions as may be of great and perma. 
nent advantage toall. We are at all 
times ready to acknowledge the im. 
portance of their services, and the 
astonishing intrease of their success 
in moral and religious instruction. 
And, as what we urge, will by no 
means interfere with their usual ex. 
ercises, or course of instruction; but 
contribute to give strength, energy 
and respectability to a very important 
and necessary part of social, public 
and private devotion—we, therefore, 
feel confident in the success of our 
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efforts to impress the utility and ab- 
solute necessity of individual exer- 
tion. 


Much of the abuse and corruption 
in our church music, (as before ob- 
served,) may be traced to improper 
practice and example in sunday 
schools. 
ae guides, by a natural impulse, 
ollow those who lead; and conse- 
uently adopt their style of execu- 
tion in loud, harsh and discordant sing- 
ing. Every improper inflexion of the 
voice, every additional note by the 
way of grace or ornament, the nasal 
twang, and the pert snap, are all 
7. up with avidity and adopted. 
All tunes, of a character calculated 
to tickle the ear, and mislead the 
judgment; tunes, which cannot, from 
the nature of their composition please 
long, or wear well, are adopted with 
equal eagerness ;—and in a short time 
become tiresome and insipid, even to 
disgust, but not before they have ser- 
ved to corrupt the juvenile taste, and 
in many cases fix it for life. 


We allknow that first impressions 
are frequently the last, when permit- 
ted to reman undisturbed: and, from 
the extreme pliability of the young 
mind, great danger is to be appre- 
hended from their imbibing impro- 
per effections or habits. These effects, 
are not of a transient nature, but may 
be extended to the next generation. 


What has been, may be again; some | 


of the brightest ornaments of society 
derived their first instruction in sun- 
day schools; and from the greater 
facilities afforded now, it is not cal- 
culating too much in supposing that 
the number willbe proportionably in- 
creased. 


If these young persons then are 
taught, or permitted to admire sucha 
kind of church music as has nothing 
to recommend it but novelty, and 
thereby contract hab.ts of improper 
execution and an impure taste, it is 
easy to conceive that the diffusion of 
such errors may in the end become 
incurable or beyond control. 


It has been often asserted, and may 
be urged here, that learning to sing 
by rule, is not only unnecessary, but 
sinful. As this is an upinion, not on- 


The scholars, for want of | 


| 




















ly entertained by many sunday school 


_ teachers, but by others; and, as no 
_ good reason has been or can be giv- 
en, for the foundation of such an 


opinion, we take this opportunity of 


giving good reasons against it, and 
| confirming those who think and act 


differently. 
All acquired knowledge, intended 


_ for the promotion of individual, pub- 


lic, or private good, is not only pro- 
per, but laudable. As learning to 


_ singis intended to promote good; and 


as it is the privilege of all (with few 
exceptions) to attain this knowledge, 
without which, singing cannot be 


_ done even decently, it becomes the 
_ duty of all to avail themselves of this 


privilege. So much for the sinful- 
ness of learning to sing by rule. 
Again, asal] knowledge orskill can 
only be gained by instruction, and is 
proportionate to the degree of atten- 
tion paid, or capacity on the part of 
teacher and scholar; then it is no 
longer a matter of doubt on the score 
of propriety. Further,—If learning 
to sing is unnecessary, where is the 
propriety, or consistency of such per- 
sons in taking measures to qualify 


_themselves for the task of sunday 
_ school teachers? Does not their as- 


suming that duty presuppose pre- 
vious instruction’? Ought we then to 
learn to read or write, or acquaint 


_ ourselves with any branch of useful 
' human knowledge, for fear it might 


be sinful? If their reasoning will ap- 
ply to one case, it must apply to all; 
and their weapons are fairly turned 
against themselves. That intuition, 
or strong natural powers, will aid 
them to overcome every difficulty, 
is not to be believed; all experience 
is against such an opinion, and facts 
never change for opinion. Those 
who maintain this opinion, must con- 
fess, that whatever knowledge they 


| possess of singing, was acquired or 
_ communicated to them by instruction, 
_ however slight; and, that with a tune 
| they never heard before, they must 


depend on those who are more skil- 
ful, and less obstinate, before they 
can form any idea of its just perform- 
ance. 

We should like to see some of these 
self confident intuitive persons pla- 
ced over a sunday school, of entire 
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new scholars, at its organization. A ‘ vours to procure a foretaste of enjoy- 


fine opportunity would be presented 
of testing the strength of their rea- 
soning, when left to themselves, in 
such a situation. The fact stated be- 
fore, of the difficulty in establishing 
a school, often from the want of one 
as a teacher, who can lead the sing- 
ing, is but too well known: and, at 


once implies a want and a necessity | 


of instruction to be communicated 
and received, ina greater or less de- 
gree, as it may be required. 


We are all learners;—our portion | 


of knowledge being limited, accord- 
ing to our degree of docility, or share 
of capacity enjoyed, and amount of 
attention bestowed, Genius and nat- 
ural qualifications may do much; but, 
when directed by the hand of skill 
and scientific taste, will possess a ten- 
fold vigour in receiving and impart- 
ing instruction to others, Away then 
with the childish notion of its being 
sinful to learn to sing; or the more 
than childish one, of supposing intui- 
tion sufficient for every purpose and 
every occasion. 

We have chosen to be thus pointed 


in our remarks; and, until we see | 


more forcible reasoning advanced, we 
must conclude the objections are the 
weak evasions of indifference and in- 
dolence. But, let them proceed from 
whence they may, it is high time to 
shake off this drowsy torpor, and 
with renovated vigour and activity 
use becoming exertions to effect the 
most laudable ends; and, ** whateosev- 
er thy hand findeth to do, do with all 
thy might.” 

if the proper performance of 
church music is of consequence, and 
an important duty to Fulfil, (and 
which all may do, by cultivation,) 
then it becomes an imperious duty 
to become qualified for its proper 
performance. God has given us 
faculties and powers that should be 
elevated to their noblest uses; and, 


as accountable beings, we are bound | 


to improve those powers to their 


highest possible perfection, and in | 


establishing the glory of His Diving 


Mazesty. The divine light of reve. | 


lation inform us, that the principal 
employment of the blessed in heaven 


1s adoration and praise; and, we think | 
it no presumption in using endea- | 


or 
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ments that shall endure through all 
the countless ages of eternity. 


r. M, C, 





LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
Abstracts of the last annual report. 
( Continued from page 249.) 

South Africa.—The sunday school 
established by Dr. Philip, at Cape 
Town, in 1823, contains 150 scholars, 
among whom there are several slaves 
and children of colour. 

Sunday schools are established at 
the different missionary stations:— 
the following is the report of two 
English gentlemen who visited them: 

“At all the institutions we found 
sunday schools, both for adults and 
children, in active operation; and 
zealously supported by the people 
themselves, as well as by almost eve- 
ry individual resident at the station, 
whose assistance could be made use- 
ful as teachers. Many of the latter 
class were selected from among the 
Hottentots; and when it is consider- 
ed, that not less than 600 adults, and 
from 300 to 400 children are regular. 
ly receiving instruction, and learning 
to read the scriptures in these 
schools—and that the greatest num- 
ber of the children are also taught 
on week-days to read and write Eng- 
lish—it is impossible for a moment to 
doubt the utility of the institutions, 
or to deny that the work of improve- 
ment is going forward. ‘The, pro- 
gress of persons advanced in years, 
who have but one day in seven to 
learn, cannot be otherwise than slow; 
and doubtless much remains to be 
done; but, while the effect of these 
schools on the morals of the Hotten- 
tots is already very apparent, in their 
better observance of the Lord’s day, 
and the useful appropriation of that 
portion of time which before was too 
often wasted in idleness, the very 
general desire of instruction thus 
evinced, both for themselves and 


| their children, affords a gratifying 
_ proof of the influence of Christian 
principles on their minds; and can- 
not fail, at no distant period, to pro- 
duce a striking and important 

in the character and habits of the 
people.” 
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The Albany Sunday School Union | 
contains 296 scholars of whom 141 | 


are white, and 155 Hottentot and 
Caffre children. Mr. Whitford thus 


describes the sunday school just be- | 


gun in Caffraria: 

“At nine o’clock, A. M. the bell 
assembled the sunday school chil- 
dren, when about 70 of them, who 
used to be scattered over the hills on 





this blessed day, were taught to read | 


the word of God 
tongue, and tolisp the name of Jeho- 
vah in prayer and praise. Several 
classes were reading words of two 
syllables, and the interpreter and a 
few other children those of three. 
They were charmed with the idea of 
— off the book, for, till now, 
they had scarcely an idea of what 
they were learning.” 

A letter received since, states that 
the Caffrees, both adults and chil- 
dren, are improving rapidly. 


Madavascar, The extensive schools 
which have “been established pro- 
mise great good; numerous youths of 
good talents are rising up and teach- 
ing others, so that in a few years ma- 
ny thousands of the natives will be 
able to read the scriptures. Two 
thousand children are already under 
instruction, and their knowledge of 
the catechisms they learn in the sun- 
day schools is highly satisfactory. 


We shall omit the accounts of 
schools in the United States, as our 
own report furnishes more recent in- 
formation. The committee conclude 
their account of the American Sun- 
day School Union, with the following 
remark, which we most cordially re- 
ciprocate. 


* Tong may England and America 
be thus united in works of faith and la- 
bours of love.” 


Canada.—Here sunday schools are 
flourishing; number not given. 


Nova Scotia.—The committee have 
sent a supply of books on sale to Hal- 
ifax. They are happy to hear that 
** The importance of sunday schools 


is now becoming generally iceawn | 


and acknowledged in this province, 


in their native | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 














and they will doubtless work a migh- 
ty change in the morals of its popula- 
tion. The result of a recent legisla- 
tive inquiry into the state of educa- 
tion is, that there are fully 13,000 


| children in Nova Scotia who attend 


no school whatever. The spread of 
sunday schools affords the only anti- 


| dote.” There are upwards of 1,000 


scholars in the sunday schools alrea- 
dy formed. 


New Brunswick.—The Sunday 
School Union at St. John’s contains 
53 teachers and 532 scholars. 


Prince Edward Island.—The sun- 
day school in Charlotte Town is at- 
tended by upwards of 120 scholars, 
and there are several sunday schools 
on a small scale in different parts of 
the island. ‘* The eyes of the set- 
tlers are daily opening to a sense of 
the vital importance of these institu- 
tions, though their progress has been 
materially retarded by a want of suit- 
able books.” 


Newfoundland.—The sunday schools 
here are increased, and now contain 
1,330 scholars, whose progress is en- 
couraging. 


West Indies.—The Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society report, relative to 
schools here—‘‘ That the committee 
have therefore, of late years, con- 
stantly recommended the establish- 
ment of sunday schools where prac- 
ticable, and they have had the plea- 
sure to witness an annual increase in 
their numbers.” 

The Church Missionary Sunday 
schoolsin Antigua contain 2,002 schol- 
ars. The religious instruction convey- 
ed in these schools appears to have 
been made to many a real blessing. 
Mrs. Thwaites writes, “ The prayers 
of the converted negroes are pecu- 
liarly striking and affecting. The 
schools are never forgotten: they ex- 
press their gratitude to God that they 
where instructed, as, by this means, 
the poorest slaves may be taught to 
read God’s word without money and 
without price; and be trained up in 
the way they should go. Earnest 
prayers are offered up for the suc- 
cess of the schools and for the teach- 
ers; and particularly that the young 
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people who fear God may be kept 


from evil, and may adorn the gospel. |) 
They pray fervently, also, for their |, 


kind friends in England, who, they 
say, have never seen them, yet have 
loved them so much as to provide all 
things necessary for their instruction. 

In the Wesleyan Sunday School, 
Antigua, several of the scholars have 
been appointed teachers. Most ap- 
pear serious and attentive; several 
give decisive and satisfactory evi- 
dence of a genuine work of grace, 
a few have joined the society. 

In the St. Martin’s school several 
have become teachers and communi- 


| 


i 





cants. One of the girls lately died: 
during her sickness, which lasted on- 
ly a few days, she exhorted her moth- 
er and many others to seek the Lord; 
she spoke much of death, and often 
wished she might die, because, as 
she said, it was better to be with 
Christ in heaven than here. She was 
one of the greatest ornaments of the 
school;—regular in her attendance— 
quiet and teachable—industrious also, 
and affectionate at home. Her funer- 
al was attended by most of the chil- 
dren, dressed in white, who sung two 
appropriate hymns, walking two and 
two after the corpse, which was carri- 
ed by the boys of the school. Many 
of the children wept. The scene was 
highly interesting and impressive.— 
In this school a juvenile association 
has been formed for the sole purpose 
of providing poor children with 
clothes to enable them to attend the 
school. 

In the Turks Island School, a blind 
man has committed a small Catechism 
to memory, and he mects a small 
number of black children on Thurs- 
day ie to instruct them in the 
Catechism he has learnt. The Mis- 
sionary remarks, that a dlind instructer 
was not a more novel sight than the 
improvement of the children was 
pleasing. 

Your committee have sent a supply 
of books to the Moravian and the 
Wesleyan Missionaries, St. Kitt’s. 
Mr. Scholefield says, ‘‘ An ardent de- 
sire for instruction seems to be gen- 
eral among the poor inhabitants of 
this island; the Sunday School Union 
books prove of essential service: we 
have begun a sunday school library. 





/ about 300 children. 














The United Brethren have two sun- 
day schools, one at Basseterre and 
another at Bethesda, each containing 
Besides these 
we have several evening schools, and 
on Monday evening an adult school.” 
Mr. Gick says, ** From the books sent, 
the most pleasing results are evi- 
dent in the number, diligence, and 
improvement of adults as well as 


| children, 


Mr. Hyde in acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the books sent for the sun- 
day schools at Montserrat, says, “It 
only wanted a few days to Christmas, 
and I determined not to expose my 
delightful little novelties in this part 
of the world, for sale, until the holi- 
days. I told the school children the 
sunday before, that they had arrived, 
and exhorted them not to waste their 
Christmas-boxes in sweetmeats and 
foolish things, as they had hitherto 
been accustomed to do. They lis- 
tened with the deepest attention, and 
all the curiosity of which they were 
capable was excited to behold the 
described treasure. At length the 
greatly longed for day arrived. Be- 
fore breakfast they flocked into the 
mission-house in droves, some with a 
dog (three farthings of your money) 
in their hands, an some with more. 
The beautiful little primers, Watts’s 
Divine Songs, and the Little Child’s 
Catechism, amounting to 200 in num- 
ber were soon swept away by the lit- 
tle sable tribe, and nothing heard but 
praise and acry for more. We sold 
them at from one dog to four each, 
and in two days received the surpris- 
ing sum of 800 dogs! When we re- 
collected what these children were 
four or five years ago, and saw what 
they were now, our hearts were fil- 
led with gratitude to God. Hundreds 
of them then did not know a letter 
in the alphabet, but now they can 
read, and sing, and pray.” 

Hayti.—The settlers from the Uni- 
ted States of America have here 
formed the “ Haytien Sunday School 
Union:” the emigrants have come 
forward with spirit to support the 
sunday schools already established. 
The committee of the American Sun- 
day School Union remark, “ This in- 
stitution, promising so much for the 


| people wherever it goes, is thus in- 
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troduced into this important island. 
Its own increasing population, its re- 
lation to other islands and to Africa, 
and its peculiar character, all tend to 
give to the sunday school system 
there an interest of no ordinary 
kind.” ‘The committee have voted 
$25 to encourage the Haytien Sun- 
day School Union. 

South America.—The sunday 
school at Buenos Ayres is continued. 
Throughout the several new repub- 
lics the subject of education has ex- 
cited much interest, and the dawning 
light of knowledge is breaking upon 
a people who painfully feel that they 
have been too long kept in ignor- 
ance. 


Domestic Proceedings.—The com- 
mittee have made grants during the 
year to the amount of $1100 of which 
$353 was to the American Sunday 
School Union, for which the cordial 
thanks of the Union are presented to 
the committee for this valuable addi- 
tion to our library. 

The sales the past year amounted 
to about $21,570, being for 758,039 
copies of the various publications, 


The following is a summary of the 
returns the committee have received: 


Schools, Tea. Sch’rs. 

Four London Auxiliaries 413 5,533 60,831 
County Unions, &e. inclad- 

ing Wales - - - 4,300 49,952 547,187 

S.S. U. for Seotland - 1,577 5,200 80,190 





Total reported in G. B, 6,290 60,685 688,208 


In addition to the above 
may be mentioned although 
not in connexion with the 
Sunday School Union, 


The S. S. S.forlreland 1,804 13,255 152,391 
The Hibernian Society's S, 5. 405 27,646 
The wtal amount of the a 

bove in Great Britain and 

Ireland,is - + ~~ 8,499 73,940 868,245 
Last year the numbers 

were : ° - « 7,731 75,284 838,027 





nae 
Being an increase of schol- 
arsamounting to - - 





30,218 

Many of the returns are defective asto schoois 
and teachers. 

In reviewing the history of sunday 
schools during the past year, the com- 
mittee feel that they and their fellow- 
labourers are all called upon to be 
humble—to be grateful—to be per- 
severing. We should be humble, for 
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God by his national judgments, on 
the sources of our wealth, and, alas! 
of our pride, warns us against earth. 
ly dependence, and teaches us the 
vanity of the world, that we may im- 
part the same important lessons to the 
young. He shows us in the work of 
conveying religious instruction to the 
young—our utter insufficiency of our- 
selves, and that he alone can com- 
mand the blessing. Yet let us be 
grateful! God has blessed, and is 
blessing the religious instruction of 
the young, and the feeble instrumen- 
tality of sunday schools; and while 
he teaches us to despair of human 
efficiency, it is to lead us to look 
more simply and confidently to him, 
with whom is the residue of the Spir- 
it. While thus humbled, and thus 
encouraged, let us steadily persevere 
in that which is emphatically called 
“a work of faith, and a labour of 
love;” assured that we shall soon de- 
cline from our labour if we look to 
ourselves, and that we can be no lon- 
ger secure and steadfast than while 
we are ‘‘ looking unto Jesus the Au- 
thor and Finisher of our faith.” 





ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION, 


May 15, being the Fourteenth An- 
niversary of the Sheffield Sunday 
School Union, the town exhibited, at 
an early hour, the usual circumstan- 
ces of interest and animation: teach- 
ers and children individually or in lit- 
tle groups, all repairing to their res- 
pective schools, to eat their festival 
buns, and arrange themselves in or- 
der to the general rendezvous in the 
Brocco. The latter spot, the scene 
of assembly, exhibited a delightful 
and gratifying spectacle, which was 
not a little enhanced by the beauty of 
the morning. At nine o’clock the 
procession, as usual, moved from the 
ground, and proceeded by way of 
High-street to distribute itself to the 
different places of worship open for 
the reception of the same. Fourteen 
years, a period which may be pre- 
sumed to have worked out the charm 
of novelty, has not at all diminished 
the interest of this institution, and on 
this jubilee occasion, we were glad to 
see the procession, as usual, accom- 
panied by the teachers, male and fe- 
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male, the former glad of this oppor- 
tunity of identifying themselves with 
the children under their care, and the 
latter, forgetting or despising the lit- 
tle wearinesses and circumstances of 
discomfort incident to their sex, not 
unwilling, for once in the year, to 
encounter the eye which, when it 
saw, blessed them; and to suffer the 
expression of the tongue, which, 
when it spake, gave thanks unto them 
for their works of faith and labour of 
love. 

In the afternoon the annual meet- 
ing was held in Ebenezer Chapel, 
which was crowded to excess by a 
gratified and interesting audience of 
teachers and friends. 

Joseph Read, Esq. the President, 
having taken the chair, Mr. Mont- 
gomery proceeded to read the re- 
port, which was composed of docu- 
ments furnished by the different 
schools. 

Mr. J. Jones related a pleasing an- 
ecdote of a young man who often 
wandered from the path of duty, en- 
listed as a soldier, and having been 
engaged in various services abroad, 
returned home a decided deist; but 
owing to the reading of a tract, put 
into his hands by a young tract dis- 
tributor, he was recovered, not only 
from his infidelity, but from the evil 
of his heart and the error of his ways, 
and he was now a useful and zealous 
teacher in the sunday school in which 
he was educated. 

Mr. Montgomery adverted to the 
following fact contained in the report 
of one of the schools belonging to 
the Union, which he had previously 
read: 

A boy connected with a sunday 
school, was walking with another boy 
into an adjoining wood in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sheffield, when they 
came to the place where the body of 
the murdered Ann Hough was found 
some years ago. They stopped to 
reflect. The remembrance of her 
untimely end, brought vividly to the 
recollection of the sunday scholar 
his own sins and his unpreparedness 
for eternity, by which he was much 
distressed, &c. He entreated his com- 
panion to kneel down with him, and 
there, on the identical spot where an 
undiscovered crime of the most dia- 
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bolical character had been perpetra- 
ted in the eye of God alone, who will 
assuredly bring the guilty to judg- 
ment in his own time, there, surround- 
ed by the beautiful green foliage un- 
der the canopy of heaven, the sim- 
ple child poured out his prayer for 
the pardon of his own sins and those 
of his companions, and for an inter- 
est in the Redeemer’s death. 

Of all the anecdotes which he had 
ever heard in connexion with sunday 
schools, Mr. M. observed, not one had 
affected his mind so much as that of 
the little boy, who, in the wood, and 
on the very spot where a murder had 
been committed, and where the blood 
of the murdered still cries for ven- 
geance upon the head of its undis- 
covered and guilty perpetrator, had 
kneeled down to offer up prayer to 
God,— Lond. Tea. Mag. 





STATE OF RELIGION IN WALES. 


The following is an extract of a 
letter from a Whitefieldian Methodist 
minister in Wales, to his friend in 
Cambria county, Penn. It contains 
some cheering information respecting 
the progress of religion in that part 
of Great-Britain. It has been trans- 
lated from the Welch, and communi- 
cated for publication in the Pittsburg 
Recorder:— 

“ As toreligious intelligence in our 
country, there is much to be said, so 
that I know not where to begin. The 
Gospel is preached, and is crowned 
with success. Sunday schools are es- 
tablished and do prosper, Cards are 
committed to the flames. Church 
yards, which used to be full of dust 
made by the feet of bail-players, are 
now covered with grass. Cockpits 
are decaying. Balls are becoming 
unfashionable. Meeting houses are er- 
ected. More than 20 have been built 
in Montgomeryshire within the last 
three years.— More than ten thousand 
scholars attend the Methodist Sunday 
Schools in the same county; and more 
than fifty thousand attend them in 
the six counties of North Wales, be- 
sides those who attend the schools of 
other denominations. There is a 
great change in the country. Sinners 
are saved and plucked as brandsfrom 
the burning.” 
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THE WYANDOTS. 


Ata late meeting of the Methodist 
Missionary Society in this city at 
which two Indian chiefs were present 
and addressed a very large audience, 
the Rev. Mr. Finley in the concluding 
part of his remarks related one or 
two very interesting anecdotes, to 
show the progress of the revival, and 
the depth of solid piety among the 
Wyandots. In one of his tours he took 
with him an Indian youth of zeal and 
piety. On setting out, he told him, 
it was possible, when he got among 
sinful or wicked company, that he 
might forget his God, and again be- 
take himself to the paths of folly and 
sin; but, said he—calling him by his 
name—I would rather preach your 
funeral sermon than see you depart 
from the paths of piety. They pro- 
ceeded, and in their tour, came tothe 
house of a very wealthy merchant, 
where they remained fur some time. 
‘The merchant had two or three clerks 
who were given to frolic, and were 
destitute of piety or even seriousness, 
Into the room with these clerks the 
Indian boy was put to sleep. Before 
retiring to bed, he knelt down to 
pray. The others began their frol- 
ic with a design to disturb if not 
torment him, but he heeded them 
not. This continued for some time, 
atlength one night when they were 
become so bad as to worry him very 
much, the youth remonstrated, point- 
ed out the folly and wickedness of 
their conduct, and concluded by say- 
ing that they were really worse than 
any Indian in all the Wyandot tribe in 
Upper Sandusky, observing that In- 
dians would be ashamed of such con- 
duct, as they had more common 
sense, virtue and piety. This appeal 
came home, with keen conviction, to 
the hearts of the young men. The 
effect was deep and.lasting, and they 
are now, through that reproof, the 
subjects of awakening and justifying 
grace through faith in Jesus Christ.— 
Religious Messenger. 


CHARLESTON, §. C. 


We have received the seventh an- 
nual report of the Charleston Protes- 
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tant Episcopal Sunday Schoo! Socie- 


ty, which was presentedat a meeting 
of the society in St. Michael’s Church, 
on Whitsun Tuesday last, May 16th. 
Evening prayer was on that occasion 
read by the Rev. Dr. Gadsden, and 
an address delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Dalcho. Upwards of three hundred 
children are said to have been pre- 
sent. The report presents something 
else than the usual topics of sunday 
school papers. While the schools 
themselves are shown to be flourish- 
ing by the statements which accom- 
pany it, the report states the volunta- 
ry act of the children in establishing 
among themselves a Juvenile Mis- 
sionary Society. “ Although not 
mighty in its operations, this little 
auxiliary to missions, has already rais- 
ed the sum of $120!’ The Sunday 
School Society provides clothing for 
such subjects of its care as may be 
destitute, having appropriated last 


year the sum of $108 to this object. 


The children are also provided with 
Common Prayer Books, 69 having 
been purchased by them, and 20 giv- 
en without charge.—Ch. Register. 





ANOTHER MASTER TO SERVE. 

On the western coast of Great Bri- 
tain there is now living an old man-of- 
war’s-man, who on the mighty deep 
served his king and country many 
years. He was a most notorious char- 
acter for drunkenness, swearing, figh- 
ting, and Sabbath-breaking. Peace 
taking place, William returned to his 
native shores, where his peaceful 
neighbours soon discovered that a 
monster in human shape had arrived 
amongst them. But God said unto 
him, ‘* Hitherto shalt thou go, and no 
further.” The monster became a 
man; the man became a christian; 
the christian became eminent through 
the preaching of “ Christ and him cru- 
cified.” He is now a day-labourer 
with a gentleman who keeps a plea- 
sure-boat for his own amusement. 
One Sabbath, some wreck was disco- 
vered floating not far from shore, and 
William was despatched from his cot- 
tage to bring the wreck to land; 
but the old man-of-war’s-man refused 
to go: he had broken too many Sab- 
baths, and he had resolved to break 
no more, ‘* No,” said he to the mes 
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senger, “I cannot, I dare not go. 


Tell my master that I am his willing 
and ready servant every day except 
the sabbath. To-day I have another 
Master to serve, and him only will I 
serve on the sabbath.” The messen- 
ger returned with the old sailor’s re- 
ply. The master was conscience- 
struck that William had acted pro- 
perly, and was so convinced of the 
excellent motive that had made him 
disobey his commands, that he never 
said a word to him on the subject. 
In addition to this, it may be pleas- 
ing to hear what forms a part of 
William’s employ on the sabbath. 
At 2 o’clock in the afternoon he may 
now be seen at a sunday school, 
teaching the children of the neigh- 
bourhood to read and understand the 
miracles of God, whom alone he 
owns as his master on the sabbath. 





GRAND JURORS. 

The utility of sabbath schools is an 
unusual t@pick of discussion at mect- 
ings of Grand Jurors. We were 
struck with the following present- 
ment by the Grand Jury of Wake 
county, North Carolina, and marked 
it for publication some time ago, and 
and although it has been long delay- 
ed, it still deserves a place on our 
pages, and should be read and atten- 
tively considered by the inhabitants 
of every county in the United States. 


The undersigned, the Grand Jury 
for the county of Wake, May 10th, 
1826, having discharged the ordina- 
ry duties devolving upon them, can- 
not separate before they can present 
to their fellow citizens, for their sup- 
port and encouragement, the system 
of sunday school instruction which is 

about to be tendered to the inhabi- 
tants of our county. 

[It often becomes the painful duty 
of Grand Jurors, as guardians of the 
peace of the county, to present for 
the animadversion of the court, those 
who have offended against the laws 
of the country—and this for the pur- 
pose of suppressing vice and encour- 
aging virtue. Among those who have 
thus become subjects for punishment, 
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the larger portion will be found to 
consist of youth, brought upini - 
ance, and trained up in immo 

outh, whose early education 
oe entirely overlooked, and whose 
habits have been utterly neglected. 
The design of sunday A tt is to 
remedy this great and growing evil. 
They have for their object the gra- 
tuitous instruction of the young and 
ignorant—the children of the indi- 
gent as well as of the wealthy, so that 
they may read for themselves, and 
thus be better able to understand 
those great truths, the knowledge 
and practice of which minister to 
man’s present welfare and future 
eternal peace. 

The publications of the present 
day, assure us of a fact which should 
be deeply impressed on every pa- 
rent’s heart and awaken the interest 
of every lover of his country. It is 
this—among the thousands of chil- 
dren and youth taught in the numer- 
ous schools in our own and in other 
countries, few, if any, have ever been 
arraigned before a court of justice 
for crime; especially for crimes of any 
magnitude. ‘This single fact speaks 
volumes in favour of that system, 
which to us appears so eminently cal- 
culated to diffuse throughout the 
community at large, those virtuous 
— and habits which have ever 

een found the safeguard of repub- 
lican institutions. Under these im- 
pressions, they do earnestly recom- 
mend to their fellow citizens of the 
county to encourage and cherish these 
institutions; and to aid by their influ- 
ence those who may be en in 
this useful and laudable work. And 
they earnestly hope, that by these 
means, the time may soon come when 
the children and youth of every 
neighbourhood shall be taught to 
read, and their daily habits become 
such as to present to our country the 
promise of a better generation than 
she has hitherto witnessed. 





USEFUL HINT. 

In a letter to one of the editors of 
the Visitant, dated Albany, N. ¥. we 
remark the following: 

EP spent last Sabbath in a thickly 
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settled farming town, but was disap- 
pointed at not finding a sabbath 
school. The clergyman seemed in- 
terested in the prosperity of the in- 
stitution, and is calculating to opena 
school, 4y and by, for the summer 
season. The reason of his not com- 
mencing sooner, is,—he expects to be 
absent three or four weeks; and fears 
the school would flag at the onset, 
unless he were present. 1 mention 
this circumstance in order to speak of 
a mistake which prevails among ma- 
ny of our best ministers; and that is, 
that nothing can be done among their 
people for the promotion of religion, 
unless they themselves are present, 
and bear the burden of it. If this is 
true, then the progress of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom will be but slow. 
But it is not true, and the mistake 
bas probably arisen from the fact that 
the counsel and advice and exertions 
of able ministers, are of vast im- 
portance in every benevolent institu- 
tion. But laymen must help, and are 
usually ready to help, where clergy- 
men solicit their aid, and encourage 
their labours. 

In an institution like the sabbath 
school, whose prosperity depends 
chiefly upon pious laymen, it seems 
an absolute duty of ministers to per- 
suade their people to take hold of the 
subject with such earnestness and dil- 
igence, that the school may be sup- 
ported, though the pastor be absent 
a few sabbaths. 





VERNON CENTRE. 


The number now belonging to this 
school is one hundred and seventy. 
Of twenty-six teachers (the white 
raragoee all, with the exception of 
two or three, give evidence of saving 
change. Upwards of thirty of the 
scholars, have also within a few 
months, manifested hopes of pardon, 
some of whom have united with the 
church. 

Those who are now engaged in the 
school, are between the ages of four 
and thirty years, and all seem to be 
engaged as one in the good work of 
committing to memory the word of 
God, which is able to make them 
wise unto salvation, 








JOSEPH ALLEINE. 


In reading a memoir of this godly 
man, drawn up by his wife, we were 
struck with the following passages. 
He might with propriety be called a 
Sundav School Teacher, for his atten- 
tion to instructing children on the 
Lord’s day, was not unlike those 
who are now so extensively engaged 
in that benevolent work. His “ Alarm 
to the Unconverted” has long been 
esteemed a most valuable book, and 
we are persuaded his “ Life,” which 
the Union intend to embrace in their 
series of “ Biography,” now preparing 
for the press, will be a highly esteem- 
ed acquisition to sunday school libra- 
ries. 


After his imprisonment, Mr. Alleine 
never attained to so much strength 
as to be able to walk abr@ad in the 
streets without my leading him, or 
some other, yet he would be employ- 
ed for his Lord and Master. His 
chairman, that used to carry him to 
the bath, he appointed to fetch him 
about three o’clock, who carried him 
to visit all the schools, alms-houses, 
and the godly poor, especially the 
widows; to whom he would give 
money and with whom he would pray 
and converse, concerning their spi- 
ritual states, according as their neces- 
sities required ; engaging those that 
were teachers and governors, to teach 
the catechism, buying many dozens, 
and giving them to distribute to their 
scholars; and many other small books 
which he thought might be useful to 
them; and then would come and see, 
in a week or fortnight, what progress 
they had made. He also engaged 
several to send their children once a 
week to him to be catechised; which 
they did hearken to him in. And we 
had about sixty or seventy children 
every Lord’s day to our lodging; and 
they profited much by his instructions; 
till some took such offence at it that 
he was forced to desist, and the 
school master was threatened to be 
cited to Wells before the bishop; and 
many others affrighted from it. 
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He also sent for all the godly poor | 
he could find in that place, and en- | 
tertained them at his chamber, and 
gave to them every one as he was 
able, as a thank-offering to the Lord 
for his mercy to him, and desired 
them, with several others, to keep a 
day of thanksgiving for him; Mr. 
Fairclough, Mr. How, and himself, 
performing the duties of the day. 

Thus though his sickness had been 
long, and his expenses great, he 
thought he could never oa enough 
for him from whom he had received 
all. He constantly gave money or 
apples to all the children that came 
to be catechised by him, to engage 
them, besides all he gave to the 
teachers and poor, which indeed was 
beyond his ability, considering his 
estate. But lam persuaded he did 
foresee that his time would be short; 
and having made a competent and 
comfortable provision for me, he re- 
solved to lay up the rest in heaven ; 
he did often say to me, If he lived 
never so long, he would never in- 
crease his estate now I was provided 
for:—he having no children, God’s 
children should have it. 


RELIGIOUS TRACTS. 


The same benevolent individual 
made great efforts to do good, by 
the gratuitous circulation of what 


might be denominated Religious 
Tracts, 


But he was yet again designing 
what he might do before he took his 
leave of the world. And his next 
work was to send letters to all his 
relations and intimate friends, in most 
of which he urges them to observe 
his counsels, for they were likely to 
be his last tothem. I always wrote 
for him, for he could not, by reason 
of his weakness, write a line. 

At this time he had a great desire 
to go to Mr. Joseph Barnard’s, which 
was about five miles from Bath, there 
to finish his last work for God that 
ever he did on earth; which was to 
promote the exercise of catechising 
in Somersetshire and Wiltshire. Mr. 
Barnard having had a great deliver- 
ance as well as himself, he proposed 








this to him as their thank-offering 











to God, which they would jointly 
tender to him. They had en 
one another to give so much for the 
posting of six thousand of the Assem- 
ly’s Catechism, and among other 
friends to raise some moncy to send 
to every minister that would enga 
in the work, and to give to the chil- 
dren for their encouragement in 
learning. This work was finished 
by Mr. Barnard after my husband had 
gone to rest, 





FREDERICK, MARYLAND. 
Extract of a Letter, 


The Monthly Concert which during 
a season had been discontinued, has 
again been revived, and I am happy to 
inform you, with increased zeal and 
ardour. Our meetings have been very 
full, and there seems to be but one 
spirit and one mind among us, that of 
using our united exertions in the 
Lord’s cause.—I was never more gra- 
tified than at our last Concert, when I 
beheld upwards of fifty of our young 
brethren and sisters, bending their 
knees in adoration and praise to the 
giver of all good—and then listening 
in silence and deep attention to the 
pious suggestions which were offer- 
ed.—Such meetings will certainly 
prove of great benefit to ourselves, as 
it seems to be the best plan, to ex- 
cite in our hearts a holy ardour, 
which stimulates us to active and 
united exertions. 





MEMOIR OF ANNA LOUISA CAMPBELL. 


Anna Louisa Campbell was born Ju- 
ly 2nd, 1813. As soon as she could 
lisp “I pray God to bless me !”—her 
mother taught her to bend her little 
knees to God every night and morn- 
ing. Long ere she could read, she 
had stored in her infant mind, several 
of Dr. Watts’ hymns, and as she grew, 
she learned more and more, and “grew 
in favour both with God and man.” 
—At five years she could read; and 
from that time to the period of her 
death, she committed, every morning, 
to memory, something from the Scrip- 
tures, according to her ability—from 
one line to two or three verses. 

Books were her delight; and when 
she visited her young friends, some 
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book was sure to attract, and draw her 
from play, so that she was often call- 
ed “The Little Book Worm.” 

Her lessons she was fond of; and 
sitting in acloset with her sister, who 
instructed her, she was happy, and 
improved rapidly. History and Ge- 
ography afforded her much pleasure, 
and she would stand at a map point- 
ing out rivers and cities with unwea- 
ried attention. Her father had carri- 
ed her through the Latin Grammar, 
and she learned it with facility. Af- 
ter her lessons were over, we would 
often find her reading Telemachus, 
and “Son of the Rock,” as she called 
Ossian’s Poems, and she always ap- 
peared to understand what she read. 

Louisa had a fine ear for music; she 
could play several tunes, (self taught) 
and sing most sweetly any hymn or 
song she had heard. If she commit- 
ted any little fault, which she seldom 
did, and was reproved for it, she 
would confess herself wrong, and kis- 
sing us, say, “I know you are right.” 
Her disposition was tender and affec- 
tionate, and dearly she loved to visit 
the poor and carry them any little 
comfort. 

Anna Louisa was beautiful; but her 

iety rendered her still more beauti- 
Fal; her features were fair and deli- 
cate, and her form was cast in beauty’s 
mould; but her piety and sweetness 
of manners, would have made the 
most homely child interesti ng and be- 
loved. To the vivacity and artless- 
ness of childhood, she united the easy, 
graceful, and correct deportment of 
a woman. She was Indeed a perfect 
little pattern of all that was and 
beautiful, which our merciful God 
lent us for a season: and yet she felt 
and owned herself a sinner, by nature 
and by practice. 

**Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings, the Lord has perfected 
praise,” and blessed be his holy 
name, our Louisa was of that happy 
number. About twelve months be- 
fore her death, the Rev. Enoch Lowe, 
(from Norfolk,) visited our city, and 
spent a day with us; in the evenin 
he prayed with us, and when he h 
concluded, Louisa came to me in tears 
and said, “Oh sister! what a sweet 
prayer, he even prayed for the ser- 
vants.” The next morning she re- 








quested that she might learn what 
Mr. Lowe had read in the Bible, the 
evening before, about “the fruits of 
the Spirit.” I told her that she must 
first learn ‘* the works of the flesh,”’ 
but she answered, “I never wish to 
learn the works of the flesh, but the 
sweet fruits of the Spirit, those I 
wish to learn.” A short time after, I 
was singing a hymn, while she was 
in bed; she called to me, and said, 
** Sister, Ido not like the way you 
sing to-night, you do not sing as if 
you had glory in your heart.” She 
then continued, “ Sister, 1 do not feel 
when I come to bed, as I do ‘in the 
day;” I asked her how she felt’? She 
replied, ‘In the day, I am gay and 
thoughtless; but when I lie down at 
night, I feel sad and think of death ; 
and I know that unless I have a new 
heart, I cannot go to heaven when I 
die.”’ 

Louisa seemed to have at all times 
a dread of sinning; and one day, after 
drawing some very pretty flowe:s, 
she requested that she might show 
them to her mother; she did so, and 
when she returned, exclaimed, “‘ Oh 
sister, do you think it was pride made 
me show mamma my pieces of draw- 
ing. 

Our beloved sister [Susan G.] died 
three weeks before dear Louisa; af- 
ter her sweet soul had departed, 
while we were yet sitting around her 
bed in solemn silence, Louisa came 
to me, and said, ‘‘ Oh sister, I thought 
death was something to pierce through 
my heart and my ears; but now I have 
seen dear sister Susan die, I am wil- 
ling to go too; death has no terrors 
for me now.” 

Our beloved Susan died full of 
prayer, hope, and resignation to God’s 
holy will; and blessed be his holy 
name, we have every reason for good 
hope that she is with the saints in 
light. She was calm and firm in eve- 
ry duty of life; and as she lived, so she 
died! Not even a sigh marked the 
exit of her soul; and in the arms of 
death, she looked like a sweet smi- 
ling infant, asleep on its mother’s 
breast. The day after her death, 
Louisa remained alone with the 
corpse for some time; when I came 
to her, and expressing my pleasure 
at her having no fears, she said, “ Oh, 
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if it was God’s will, I would lie down | him; at last I asked her if she wished 


there in sister Susan’s place, and let | 


her rise.”’ 

Ten days after we had bid farewell 
to dear Susan, our sweet little Anna 
Louisa was taken with a chill, and she 
said, “Iam now to die.” The next 
day, I observed her looking very se- 
riously towards the sky. lasked her 


; 
j 


what she was thinking about, she re- | 


plied with fervour, **Heaven.” One 


day while mother was sitting by her | 


bed, she said, “ Mother, when I die, 
do not weep for me ; I fear not Satan; 
my Saviour’s arms are open to receive 
me.” Mother replied, ‘‘I hope my 
child, you will live, don’t you wish to 
get well? she answered, “No mo- 
ther, I fear if. I do, I shall commit 
more sin.” One night, she called out, 
‘*I am going to the Royal City; good 
bye papa, bye mamma, good 
bye dear sister,” and turned her head 
and kissed me, as I was lying by her 
side. During one day, Louisa ap- 
peared to be much agitated, turning 
from side to side on her bed, and fre- 
quently cried out, “Sisters, Satan is 
trying to get me, but I will fight him, 
1 will beat him, the holy angels will 
guard around me, and my Saviour 
will take me in his arms.” At ano- 
ther time, she called me to her and said 
“Sister, is Satan pleased when any 
one is afraid to die?” I replied, “ cer- 
tainly, but you are not afraid to die, 
are you ?”’ she said, “sometimes I fear 
[am not prepared, and God will not 
accept me.” Once she looked intent- 
ly up, and, as if conversing with un- 
seen beings, exclaimed, **Oh! bear 
my fainting spirit up !” 

Louisa would sing hymns day and 
night during her illness, and call on 
her sisters to sing also; and when too 
weak to repeat the words, she would 
bear them in her mind, and go sweet- 
ly and regularly through the tune, 
till the verses were completed. Once 
I was singing “* When I can read my 
title clear,” &e, she seemed to be 
asleep or dozing, but whenI sung 
the line, *‘My God, my heaven, my 
all,” she repeated, with great anima- 
tion, “My all.” 

She accidentally heard a few days 
before she died, that our minister, 
Mr. K., had returned from the north, 
and she was continually calling for 
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him to come and pray for her; she 
quickly replied, “ yes |” he came, and 
and after his prayer was over, I said 
to her, ** Dear Louisa, lam sorry you 
were too sick to attend to Mr, K’s 
prayer;” but she said, “ Twas not a- 
sleep, I did attend; and oh how sweet- 
ly he prayed, that if it pleased God to 
take either little Sam, orme, he would 
receive us into heaven; I love Mr. K., 
and could not help crying, he prayed 
so affectionately.” 

Louisa appeared to be frequently 
talking to herself, and one night 1 
heard her repeat the word “glory” a- 
bout a dozen times. Just before she 
became insensible, she asked for a 
little cold water, which had been for- 
bidden, saying, “ Give me alittle cold 
water, before I go; we gave it; she 
drank some, and said, “ Oh how deli- 
cious it is, ’tis so cold,” then raisin 
her little arms, added, “ take me, o 
my Saviour!” and fell into a state of 
insensibility, from which she awoke 
in heaven! A smile of triumph rest- 
ed on her sweet countenance, as she 


_ lay on the bed of death, and she look- 


'| very patient. 





would beg forgiveness. 


ed as if robed for the marriage sup- 
per of the Lamb. So spotless, so 
pure, she seemed not to have con- 


tracted the least stain from earth, 


and I could fancy I heard the Re- 
deemer say, “Arise, my love, my fair 
one, and come away.”’ 

Louisa suffered greatly, ‘but was 
One day, a blister on 
her breast being extremely sore, she 
tossed from side to side on her bed, 
and at last exclaimed, “Oh sisters! to- 
day is an impatient day.” She was 
very fearful of giving trouble and dis- 
tress, particularly to her mother, and 


_when she would cry out with pain, 
_she would say, “shut the door, my 


dear mother will hear me, and be dis- 
tressed,” fancying that mother was 
out of the room. At other times, 
when mother would weep, she would 
spring up in the bed, and clasping 
her arms around mother’s neck, en- 
deavour to comfort her, saying, “ My 
dear mamma, perhaps God willspare 
me to you; and if he does take me, 
my Saviour will receive me.” If she 
thought she was impatient or petu- 
lent, which we never thought, she 
Once to her 
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little brother, and a servant from 


whom she turned as if to avoid their | 


attentions, she said, turning quickly 
back again, “ Oh! forgive me, oh, for- 
give me, I am so sick.” 

At the time of dear Susan’s funeral, 
when we were choosing a hymn, Lou- 
isa said, “ That, you have selected, is 
beautiful, and suits; but I prefer as 
my favourite, this: 

Happy soul, thy days are ended, 
All thy mourning days below: 
Go! by angel guards attended 
To the feet of Jesus, go. 
Waiting to receive thy spirit 
Lo! the Saviour stands above; 
Shows the purchase of his merit ; 
Reaches out a crown of love. 
For the joy he sets before thee, 
Bear a momentary pain; 
Die, to live a life of glory; 
Suffer with thy Lord, to reign. 
Struggle ——_ thy latest passion, 
To thy dear Redeemer’s breast; 
To his uttermost salvation; 
To thy everlasting rest. 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah. 

Louisa’s favourite hymn, while she 
was sick, was Newton’s, “On the 
death of a believer.” 

“In vain my fancy strives to paint,” &c. 

Anna Louisa died November 8th, 
1822, just nine years of age. Dear 
Louisa was accustomed to say her 
prayers aloud, to some member of the 
family, until a few weeks previous to 
her death, when she came to me and 
said, ‘Sister, permit me to say my 
prayers to myself, for 1 have more 
glory in my heart when I pray alone 
and secretly.” 

O! ye are gone! sweet, budding rose, 
poet modest lily of the vale; 
No more on earth shall we again, 
Thy fragrant virtues e’er inhale. 
Yes! ye are gone! but ’tis to bloom 
On Eden’s bright immortal shore, 
Where chilling blasts, and with’ring 
beams, 
Shall never, never reach thee more. 
Redeeming love’s kind fostering hand 
From this drear waste and barren soil, 
Transplanted thee, to blossom fair. 
In regions free from all turmoil. 
That ye are gone, my lorn heart cries! 
But mercy bore thee far above ; 
And praised be the *‘ King of kings!” 
She bore thee to his courts of love. 
E. G, G. 











Written November, 1822. 
{ The lines marked in commas are deur 
Louisa’s own words.) 


To Mrs. E. C. 


** Weep not for me,” Louisa said, 

** Weep not for me, when I am dead: 

“‘ My Saviour will my soul receive;”’ 

Then wherefore, mother, should you 

ieve? 

“1 know, that at the latter day, 

“He will reanimate this clay: 

“ These very eyes shall him behold; 

*“ These eyes which must in death be 
cold.” 

Then wherefore, mother, should you 
grieve ? 

Since soul and body he’ll receive. 

“ The Royal City soon I’ll gain,” 

Where all know joy and none know 
pain; 

Then “ farewell father, mother dear, 


.“T long to meet dear Susan there.” 


Come holy angels, “bear on high 

“ My fainting spirit.—Let me die ! 

* Oh take me, Saviour, to thy arms! 

** Grim death, for me, has no alarms.” 

She said—then slept till Jesus’ voice, 

In heav’n, awak’d her to rejoice. 

As from this earth she took her flight, 

Her beauteous clay beemed glory 
bright. 

And now above, our Susan dear 

And blest Louisa both appear; 

For ever chanting anthems sweet, 

While sitting at their Saviour’s feet. 

See! they are rob’d with dazzling 
white, 

In glory’s holy radiance bright ; 

Each lovely head, a crown doth wear, 

Which Jesus bought, at price most 
dear. . 

They own him conqueror, and low 

In love and adoration, bow: 

Striking their golden harps to prove 

The wonders of redeeming love. 

Oh, therefore mother, cease to weep; 

Your children’s bodies only sleep; 

And when the judgment trump shiall 
sound, 

They’ll rise immortal from the ground. 

E. 
Written January, 1823, by Mr, L. ./1. 


To Mr, and Mrs. C. 
“Weep not for me!” the angel said, 
Ere yet from earth her spirit fled: 
“ Weep not for me, my parents dicar, 
I have no sentiment of fear, 
But feel assur’d, my Saviour’s love 
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Calls me to realms of bliss above.” 
So spake their dearest hope on earth, 
To the lov’d authors of her birth, 

As mourning round Louisa’s bed, 
The agonizing tears they shed, 

And poured the unavailing prayer 
To save the lovely sufferer there. 
*Tis true, we need not weep for those, 
Who in their Saviour’s arms repose ; 
We need not even breathe a sigh 
For such as like Louisa die; 

On faith and piety like her’s, 

A crown of glory death confers, 

Yet, long the tear of silent wo 

Shall for beloved Louisa, flow: 

Till death, that seiz’d the lovely flow’r, 
Shall o’er the stem assert its pow’r, 
The parent tree must mourn the day 
That tore its beauteous bud away. 





PARENTS OUGHT TO INSTRUCT THEIR 
CHILDREN, 


Nature itself enforces this duty; and 
to the voice of nature, God has super- 
added, in the Bible, his express com- 
mand. Both under the Old and the 
New Testament dispensation, the re- 
ligious education of children has been 
enjoined in the most solemn manner. 
This, every reader of the Bible must 
know; and to the authority of God, 
as expressed on this subject, every 
real Christian must desire to submit. 
The young are the hope of the church; 
and it is not enough to pray for them 
—though ‘this duty is all important 
—instruction must accompany our 
prayers. Catechising, sabbath schools, 
and Bible classes, should not be ne- 
glected; and it is incumbent on pa- 
rents, to see that they are not neglect- 
ed. As to catechising, parentsowe two 
duties to their children. One is, to 
teach them to commit their catechisms 
to memory, and then to see that they 
are punctual in attendance on the re- 
citations appointcd by the ministers 
of the gospel. Where either of these 
branches of duty is neglected, and 
one or both of them are habitually ne- 
glected by three fourths of this con- 
gregation, parents need expect no- 
thing else, than that their children 
will w up like the heathen. A 
grander scheme for doing good to the 
rising generation was never devised, 
than that embraced in sabbath schools. 
They are preparing thousands for 








heaven, while they preserve tens of 
thousands from the contaminations of 
practical vice. The church is bound 
to support these institutions; and the 
professors of religion, of both sexes, 
stand aloof from them at their peril. 
The christian world is becoming wide 
awake on this subject; and yet, it is a 
melancholy fact, that this city is, at 
least, half a century, in this business, 
behind the spirit of the age. And 
Bible classes are not less important. 
They are intended for the instruction 
of youth; and it isa duty, which pa- 
rents owe to their sons and daughters, 
to require their attendance. For pro- 
fessors of religion not to do this, and 
some such belong to this church, is a 
public insult to the gospel and its 
teacher; and for this ungodly course, 
these professors must answer, both on 
earth and in heaven. To suffer their 
children to stay away from such in- 
struction, is virtually to tell them, 
that they may remain the enemies of 
God—it is to sign with their own 
hands, their passport to ruin.—From 


an original sermon published in the 
Troy Review, 





CHENANGO COUNTY, N. ¥. 

An agent writes, ‘‘I have visited 
New Berlin, Columbus, and Sher- 
burne East Society; in which places I 
have succeeded beyond my highest 
hopes. The people are generally ig- 
norant on the subject of sunday 
schools, and exceedingly indifferent 
to the religious instruction of the ris- 
ing gencration, But there is a re- 
deeming spirit going forth in this 
county, which I trust will ere long 
produce an extensive, if not a gene- 
ral reformation. The sunday school 
cause has some warm friends, and 1s 
gaining more every day. The mana- 
gers of the County Union have taken 
hold of the subject with a spirit and 
resolution becoming so important an 
enterprise. They are determined 
not to cease, until sunday schools are 
established in every town and village 
in the county.” 

Accompanying an order for $ 100 
worth of books, we received from J. 
S. Fenrox, Esq. agent for the County 
Depository, the following note:— 

‘*} have the pleasure of adding, 
that the sunday school cause in this 
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county, promises to surpass the most 
sanguine hopes of its friends. 


“The managers have authorised 
the purchase of another § 100 worth 
of books, for our Depository, should 
our town societies continue to in- 
crease as they have done, of which I 
entertain very little doubt.”—Visi- 
tant, 





MASSACHUSETTS, 

The friends of sunday schools, es- 
pecially in Massachusetts, will be 
gratified to learn, that the Managers 
of their State Union have raised about 
500 dollars, in donations, to establish 
a depository on their own capital, for 
the sale of sabbath school books. 


By this act, the benevolent citi- 
zens of Boston have manifested their 
wonted liberality; and, besides se- 
curing a regular supply of books for 
their schools, at reduced prices, have 
relieved the American Sunday School 
Union from the necessity of keeping 
a depository in Boston, at their own 
expense, and set an example for other 
auxiliaries, which we hope they will 
imitate. It requires no very great 
effort in large cities and towns, to 
raise a sum sufficient for a permanent 
capital to supply a depository of sun- 
day school books and requisites; and 
the advantages which such an esta- 
blishment would afford to the teach- 
ers and schools, are incalculable. 


On this subject we refer our read- 
ers to the 248th page of our se- 
cond volume, where the advantages 
of sunday school depositories, plan of 
commencing, and mode of conduct- 
ing them are discussed, and objec- 
tions against them answered, See 
also page 101 of the Annual Report, 
or “Plan of Proceedings,” &c. a 
small pamphlet, which may be had 
at the depository. 











CONNECTICUT SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The sabbath schools in North Bris- 
tol, West Haven, and Litchfield, 
South Farms, have become auxiliary 
to the Connecticut Sunday School 
Union, making the whole number of 
auxiliaries 59. A clergyman in one 
of the towns of this state, who sent to 
the Corresponding Secretary, a few 
weeks since, for tickets for 200 child- 
ren, has written for 50 more. He 
says, “the school increases in num- 
bers every sabbath. Nearly 20 child- 
ren have been furnished with neces- 
sary articles of clothing to enable 
them to attend. 





SABBATH SCHOOL UNION OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Recently the semi-annual meeting 
of the Delegates of the Sabbath 
School Union of the District of Co- 
lumbia, was held at the Presbyterian 
church in F street. Reports from a 
part of the schools, in connexion with 
the union, were read, and the follow- 
ing officers elected for the ensuing 
year: 

Hon. James S. Morsell, President. 

Rev. Mr. Gray, 

Mr. Joseph Thaw; V. Pres 

Mr. William W. Billing, ( <niotiean 

Mr. John Coyle, Jr. 

Mr. Baron Stow, Secretary. 

Mr. George Gilliss, Treasurer. 


Several of the reports were ex. 
ceedingly interesting, particularly 
those from the schools connected 
with the First and Second Presbyte- 
rian churches, in this city. These 
schools seem to be conducted with 
exemplary energy and regularity, and 
are attended with inspiring success. 
We mean nothing invidious by the 
remark. Itis a merited acknowledg- 
ment, and one which we cheerfully 
award to many laborious individuals, 
in other schools, whose constancy and 
assiduity certainly indicate that it is 
due. 

In the objects of sabbath schools 
we feel most deeply interested, and 
to their promotion we are ever happy 
in being able to apply our personal 
efforts. Careful observation accom- 


panied by the repeated testimonies of 
of others, has produced the conviction 
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that it is not a difficult matter to es- 


bath school. The expense is trifling, 
and is seldom worthy of being named 
as an objection. The labour of col- 
lecting pupils is equally unworthy of 
consideration. Two things, however, 
are indispensably requisite in sabbath 
school managers and teachers, to in- 
sure the attendance and progress of 
scholars—regular attendance at the 
specified hour, and undivided attention 
to specified duties. Without these, a 
school will never flourish; with them, 
it will not decline. In visiting dif- 
ferent schools formed and conducted 
upon quite different plans, we have 
generally been gratified to witness 
some full classes. Inquiry into the 
cause of the difference between one 
class and another as to numbers, has 
almost uniformly produced the re- 
ply,—* he (or she,) is constantly here 
at the time for opening the school, 
and gives his whole attention to the 
instruction of his class, during school 
hours. His regularity and fidelity at- 
tach the scholars to him and to the 
school, and if our teachers were all 
like him, the institution could not lan- 
guish.”— Col. Star. 





DUTY OF CHRISTIANS, AND ESPECIALLY 
MINISTERS, IN RESPECT TO SABBATH 
SCHOOLS.* 


Gentlemen,—I have, for several 
years, been engaged in the delight- 
ful employment of a teacher in a sab- 
bath school; and, as I trust most 
teachers do, I have become deeply 
interested in this mode of instilling 
religious truths into the minds and 
hearts of the rising generation. Per- 
haps I am disposed to magnify my 
office too highly, and to think of my 
employment, if not of myself, more 
highly than I ought to think. Yet from 
my own observation, though limited, 
and from accounts which I read on 
this subject, I cannot but hope that 
these schools are becoming the true 
foundation for the extension and 


© It may add weight to the sentiments of this 
piece, as well as dignity, in the eyes of men, to 
the employment of sabbath school teachers, if we 
mention that the writer is a gentleman of hi 
standing in society, and has held some of - 
most important o in the government of this 
commonwealth, Eds. Recorder and Telegraph, 
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| glory of the church. This indeed 
tablish and support a flourishing sab- | 


seems universally admitted among 
christians ;—but, like many other 
plain, and even important truths, the 
admission has very little or no practi- 
cal influence. And I have long won- 
dered and mourned that churches and 
ministers have not felt a deeper inte- 
rest, and a more intimate relationship 
in these little nurseries of their house- 
hold, and for their communion. 

I beg that I may not be misunder- 
stood as bringing an accusation 
against our clergy, and churches; 
for well I know, personally, that 
many clergymen, and I do not know 
but all,—fcel a deep and lively inte- 
rest in these schools; and remember 
them often in their public, and I pre- 
sume, in their private supplications 
at the throne of grace. I know also, 
that some clergymen labour person- 
ally in the schools, superintending 
and directing the instructions therein. 
And in other ways are important ser- 
vices rendered by some clergymen, 
to and for these schools, I know, also, 
something of the various and arduous 
labours, and numerous avocations, of 
many of our clergymen. 

Yet, giving full credit for all these, 
as I feel disposed to do, 1 beg leave 
to suggest for their consideration the 
inquiry, how they can, with so little 
expense of time and labour, do so 
much towards a harvest for their 
churches, as by spending an hour, 
occasionally, in these little gardens of 
seedlings? Here, better than any 
where else, they can attain a more 
affectionate and paternal access to 
these lambs of their flocks. Their 
presence, and counsels, and admoni- 
tions, would here probably have 
much greater effect than in any other 
place. And sure I am, if such visits 
should not have all their desired ef- 
fect with the children, they would af- 
ford much encouragement and inte- 
rest to teachers ;—would add dignity 
and respect to the schools in the view 
of parents, and of the community;— 
and in this way, at least, would be of 
much service. 

But I yet may ask, have churches, 
as such, in their united character,— 
and have the serious and influential 
members thereof,—taken that inte- 
rest in these schools, and afforded 
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agement, which they ought to have 


done, considering their professions, | 


and their relations to these little ones, 
and to the great head of the church? 

So far as I am acquainted, this 
question must be answered in the 
negative. And if this be true of 


churches, what can be expected of | 


the world? Nay, if this be true, how 
will they answer to the great Shep- 
herd for their neglect of this part of 
his fold? Let churches then duly 
consider their relations to these 
schools, and their obligations to their 
master, as well as the true interests 
of the church, and arouse from their 
supineness on this subject, and be- 


come active assistants, both by their | 
labours and their prayers, in this im- | 


portant and delightful duty. Then 
will teachers, and children, and pa- 
rents, and ministers, and the commu- 
nity, receive a new impulse on this 
subject ; and then may we expect to 
see a richer and a more immediate 
harvest in this moral.kingdom. 
A Teacher. 


IMPROVEMENT IN JUVENILE BOOKS, 


No one who has observed the pro- 

ss of improvement in the educa- 
tion of children, can have failed to 
notice the entire change that has ta- 
ken place in the character of those 
little books which are designed for 
their instruction and amusement. 
Where now, are the hosts of frivo- 


lous and unmeaning, or too often im- | 
moral and dangerous toy books, with | 


which, but a few years since, our 
nurseries were filled ? 
gone ; and others of a far different 
nature have taken their places. Pa- 
rents are beginning to learn, that the 
children of their care, are possessed 
of thought as well as of feeling; and 
that they may be instructed, at the 
same time they are amused. They 
are beginning to learn that the mind 
of a child is not formed by accident— 
but that like the yielding wax, it will 
assume almost any image you may 
stamp upon it. They begin to see 
that it is from the earliest books 
which are put within reach of a child, 
that its mind in a great degree re- 
ceives its shape and character. No 


them that countenance and encour- | 


They are | 








matter how frivolous or fanciful these 
books may be—whether they contain 
the crazy chances and escapes of a 


| Sinbad, or the ridiculous adventures 


of a Goody Two Shoes—they are all 
received by the unsuspecting child 


| as sober details of fact, and they all 


contribute something to give shape 

and direction to his opinions, tastes, 

and feelings. This, parents are be- 
ginning to learn; and for the great 

changes in this respect, which have 

been brought about within a few 

years past—the worldis principally in- 
debted to sabbath schools. Yes, to the 
honour of these institutions be it said 
—they have discovered the evil, and 
have already done much to remedy 
it. They have been the instrument 
of providing most of those highly va- 
luable and interesting books, which 
now occupy so much of the attention 
of children. But in order that child- 
ren should enjoy the full amount of 
these blessings, libraries must be es- 
tablished. A child may thus be fur- 
nished with the reading of a new 
book every week or fortnight. Let 
no sabbath school, then, be destitute 
of a library. If your means are small, 
be not discouraged, but make exer- 
tions for large ones. Some schools 
have commenced forming libraries 
with only five dollars’ Apply what 
means you may have, to this object 
immediately;—make a beginning, and 
very soon, 1 doubt not, you will ob- 
tain a respectable library. Be care- 
ful to procure judicious and christian 
men to make the selection of books 
to be purchased; and make additions 
to the number of volumes as often as 
you can get the means.— Recorder 
and Telegraph. 





ORIGINAL HYMNS, 
By Ann and Jane Taylor. 


The value of this collection of 
hymns is but little known, even 
among sunday school teachers, al- 
though designed for sunday schools, 
and most admirably adapted to the 
use of their scholars. The Divine 
Songs of Dr. Watts were long consi- 
dered as unrivalled, and perhaps are 
to the present time, unequalled by 
any similar production,—and those 











sweet little songs have been esteem- 
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ed more extraordinary evidence of 
his genius than the abstruse reason- 
ings which have given him so distin- 


guished a place in the highest walks | 


of science. 

His work on the Mind, and that on 
Logic, were the productions of a no- 
ble intellect, but they have been sur- 
passed by others, who, with equal 
ability, have in later times enjoyed 
the advantages of more light. 
may be aked, who has surpassed, or 
even equalled his little songs, such as 
these, 


** How glorious is our heavenly king,” &e. 
“ How doth the little busy bee,’’ &e. 
“Let dogs delight to bark and bite,” &c. 


with others which occur to the mind 
of every one? This style of writing 
then is a rare talent, and when met 
with, is to be valued. In the hymns by 
the Misses Taylor, there is even more 
of child-like simplicity, and some of 
them are singularly excellent in this 


respect; such for instance as the 
first. 


This day belongs to God alone; 

He chooses Sunday for his own; 
And we must neither work nor play, 
Because it is the Sabbath-day. 


Also the second, from which we 
cannot take a verse as a specimen ; 
these two verses are from the fourth 
hymn. 


Jesus, who lived above the sky, 
Came down to be a man, and die; 
And in the Bible we may see, 
How very good he used to be. 


He went about, he was so kind, 


Tocure poor people who were blind, 
And many who were sick and lame, 
He pitied them, and did the same. 


The hymns are equally suitable for 
all classes of children, and were 
among the books first stereotyped 
by the American Sunday School 
Union. It is printed in a clear, dis- 
tinct type, and comprised in 48 pages; 
price 33 cents, subject to a discount 
of 25 per cent. to auxiliaries or mem- 
bers of the Society. 


With a view to answer the wants of 
schools, the Union have just had ad- 
ditional stereotype plates made, by 
which a selection of the hymns may be 
printed on sheets, so that each hymn 
may occupy a separate sheet, and be 
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distributed one by one as premiums 
or otherwise. D. 


NATIONAL PREACHER. 


A periodical work bearing this ti- 
tle has been commenced under the 
editorship of the Rev. Austin Dick- 
inson, of New-York, and the two first 
numbers have been issued. It is al- 
ways gratifying to announce any. de- 
sign by which the church of Christ 
may be enlightened, and its various 
members more closely united to each 
other, and to their great head; and 
as the present plan is new to us, and 
to the country, we will present a 
short view of it to our readers. 


The title of the magazine gives its 
character,—* The National Preacher; 
or Sermons from Living Ministers:” 
and the editor has engaged the ser- 
vices of five and twenty, or thirty 
contributors, embracing members of 
five different denominations, and pre- 
senting a display of names well 
known to the literary and to the reli- 
gious world. The union of the various 
classes of christians, who, in former 
ages of the world, have been kept in 
discord and opposition by party 
names, and the zeal of party spirit, 
is indeed to the enemy of soule, & teats. 
ful omen; but to the friends of Christ, 
a most cheering evidence of the 
dawn of that glorious day whose 
brightness will illumine the whole 
earth. Such facts are proofs that 
our favourite motto is in rapid pro- 
cess of fulfilment—and that ere lon 
“the earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord.” Nothing con- 
duces more immediately to the peace 
and prosperity of Zion, than union 
and harmony among those who stand 
as watchmen on her towers. 


The character of this magazine de- 
mands, and that of its contributors is 
a guarantee for that careful i ct to 
the feelings of all, which will make 
the publication catholic in its spirit, 
as well as national in its circulation. 

The first and second sermons be- 
ing the June and July numbers, are 
both highly creditable to the authors, 
and we trust their character will be 
well supported by the future num- 
bers. H. 
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B. FRANKLIN AND T. PAINE 


It has been often argued by the 
friends of sunday schools, with great 
force and justice, that were there no 
benefits resulting from these institu- 
tions than those affecting exclusively 
the temporal welfare of society, their 
extension would be an object worthy 
the prayers and labours of Christians. 
There is something in the purity of 

ospel precepts, which can scarcely 

e wholly lost upon the pliant and 
sastapthie minds of those, who are 
attracted within its influence; for al- 
though they may often fail of saving 
effect, will yet check the growth of 
those grosser vices, which disturb 
the peace of the community, and fill 
our prisons with convicts. Were 
am of these general effects of re- 
igious education wanting, they could 
be furnished from the records of al- 
most every village, where the sunday 
school, like an angel of blessing, has 
clispensed its ameliorating instructions, 
They could be furnished from the 
private history of thousands of religi- 
ous families where the pious parent 
had educated his children in “ the way 
they should go,” and found, in after 
life, they did not depart from it. They 
could be furnished from the experi- 
ence of close observers of haman na- 
ture, in every age ; who have left us 
their common testimony, that early 
habits of rectitude cannot be too care- 
fully implanted, or too highly prized. 
Among this last class, the writer of 
the following letter, maintained a 
high rank, and it is with no small gra- 
tification that we can exhibit a proof, 
how justly he appreciated the influ- 
ence of religion on civil society, and 
with how much feeling he could es- 

ouse her cause, in an age of infide- 
ity. 

Thomas Paine had sent a manu- 
script copy of his now obsolete .ige 
of Reason, to Dr. Franklin, for his o- 
pinion,—the following was the an- 
swer of the Patriot, Sage, and Philos- 
opher. 


‘** Sir: Lhave read your manuscript 
with some attention. By the or 
ment it contains against a particular 
Providence, though you allow a gene- 
ral Providence, you strike at the 
foundation of allreligion. For with- 











out the belief of a Providence that 
takes cognizance of, guards and 
guides, and favours particular persons, 
there is no motive to worship a Dei- 
ty, to fear its displeasure, or to pray 
for its protection, I will not enter 
into any discussion of your principles, 
though you seem to desire it. At 
present I shall only give you my o- 
pinion, that though your reasonings 
are subtle, and may prevail with some 
readers, you will not succeed so as to 
change the general sentiments of 
mankind on that subject: and the 
consequence of printing this piece 
will be, a great deal of odium drawn 
upon yourself, mischief to you, and 
no benefit to others. He that spits 
against the wind, spits in his own face. 
But were you to succeed, do you im- 
agine any good will be done by it? 
You yourself may find it easy to live 
a virtuous life without the assistance 
afforded by religion; you have a clear 
perception of the advantages of vir- 
tue, and the disadvantages of vice, 
and possess a strength of resolution 
sufficient to enable you to resist com- 
mon temptations. But think how 
great a portion of mankind consists 
of weak and ignorant men and wo- 
men, and of inexperienced, inconsi- 
derate youth, of both sexes, who have 
need of the motives of religion to re- 
strain them from vice, to support their 
virtue, and retain them in the prac- 
tice of it till it becomes habitual, 
which is the great point for its securi- 
ty. And perhaps you are indebted to 
her originally, that is, to your religious 
education, for the habits of virtue up- 
on which you now justly value your- 
self. You might easily display your 
excellent talents of reasoning upon a 
less hazardous subject, and thereby 
obtain a rank with our most distin- 
guished authors. For among us it is 
not necessary, as among the Hotten- 
tots, that a youth, to be raised into the 
company of men, should prove his 
manhood by beating his mother. I 
would advise you, therefore, not to 
attempt unchaining the tiger, but to 
burn this piece before itisseen by any 
other person, whereby you will save 
yourself a great deal of mortification 
from the enemies it may raise against 
you, and perhaps a good deal of re- 
gret and repentance. If men are so 
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wicked with religion, what would they 
be without it ? 1 intend this letter it- 
self as a proof of my friendship, and 
therefore add no profession to it: but 
simply subscribe, your’s. 

B. Franky.” 


This letter, it will be observed, ex- 
hibits the arguments of a mere moral 
philosopher, addressed to a philoso- 
phic infidel. We have not placed it 
upon our pages, because we approve 
of the manner in which the cause of 
truth is advocated.—There is no 
proof that Franklin was a disciple of 
Jesus Christ.—Had he understood the 
value of that religion which Paine at- 
tacked, with how much more power- 
ful arms could he have grappled with 
the cold and heartless sceptic. 

There is a difficulty in accounting 
for the complimentary expressions re- 
lative to Paine’s personal character. 
Had that character been as_ well 
known then, as now, they would have 
been the most severe irony. It is 
therefore but justice to Franklin, to 
suppose that the infidel had not, at 
that period, wholly cast off those re- 
straints of reputation, which alone 
preserved him from the brutal depra- 
vity of hislater years. The history 
of Thomas Paine, is the best antidote 
to his principles; and all who would 
become the disciples of his doctrines, 
should read of the disgusting profli- 
gacy of his life, and of the horrors of 
his awful death. A. 





TO TEACHERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


As a friend to man, I have watched 
with growing interest, the various ef- 
forts which have been made to res- 
cue him from the embarrassments 
and evils which sin has brought upon 
him. I know of no single institu- 
tion, which has been formed for this 
purpose, which can be dispensed 
with. But all are not of equal im- 
portance. ‘* One star differeth from 
another star in glory.” After having 
carefully examined the constitution 
of each society, I am satisfied, and 
have long been, that the sabbath school 
system embodies the greatest efficien- 
cy with the least expense, of any that 
has ever been found. 1 have there- 
fore given it my support, though not 
to the neglect of others; for it would 








be madness to put out the stars, be- 
cause they are not suns. 

I have been a teacher, superinten- 
dent, director, and I should be 
if I could add scholar, in the sabbath 
school. Ihave rejoiced at its success 
and grieved at its embarrassments. 

l regard a want of competent de- 
voted teachers, as among the great- 
ets hindrances to the complete suc- 
cess of the system. Where such 
teachers could be had, I never knew 
an instance that children could not be 
collected in crowds, and the most in- 
veterate opposition and indifference 
of parents, mostly, if not entirely, 
overcome. Such teachers are not 
common. It is vastly important that 
they should be multiplied. They can 
be. There are, in almost every neigh- 
bourhood, materials which can be 
formed into these agents of incalcu- 
lable good. I have feared that friends 
of sabbath schools, in their zeal, have 
aimed more at the increase of schools 
than at their efficiency: though I 
heartily rejoice that much attention 
is now paid to system. If teachers 
and superintendents will allow me to 
drop them a hint on the subject, I 
will do it with the sympathy of one 
who has experimental acquaintance 
with the responsibilities and trials of 
both stations. 

It is hoped that the most of you 
love your work, Yet you feel your 
want of qualifications and tremble at 
the amazing responsibilities connect- 
ed with your station. At times you 
are ready to resign your charge and 
leave the children of your classes to 
the instruction of others or to wan- 
der as before, untaught in bliss. 

There is not the least doubt but 
you ought to be better qualified to 
discharge the duties assigned you, 
and that you must be before sabbath 
schools accomplish the stupendous 
work assigned them, which is noth 
ing less than the religious education 
of every youth on earth. 

To this assertion you give your as- 
sent—but say that you must leave the 
school. For what? There are none 
more capable of discharging these 
duties than you, if the directors did 
their duty when they elected you. 
Those qualifications which are want- 
ing, you can acquire. Use the same 
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diligence to prepare for the sabbath 
school that you would if you were 
called to teach a district school, 
though you will not receive the same 
pecuniary reward. The most objec- 
tionable thing that I know in our 
teachers is, that when their want of 
+ anne ge is brought to view, 

ey are for resigning their charges at 
once, or else, plod on without an ef- 
fort to improve. This is wrong. 

if you love your work and feel as 
you should do, you will be mindful of 
every hint, by which you can discov- 
er your defects and your duty, and 
instantly and vigorously set yourself 
to work to prepare for a more able 
performance of the service assigned 
you. You look upon the office of a 
minister as high and holy. Did you 
never think how near is yours in 
height and sanctity? Qualifications 
for the ministry are many and great, 
and are to be acquired. So are yours. 
And pious young men, who long to 
do good, might stand idle, or spend 
life in feeding their bodies merely, 
if they were to wait for miracu- 
lous endowments. ‘* Why stand ye 
all the day idle,’ seeing ministers 
have to gain their qualifications by 
severe and long continued effort. 
They occupy more time than is re- 
quired of you, only because their 
work is greater. If you are not more 
anxious to'qualify yourselves because 
you do not receive a salary for your 
services, you should be honest e- 
nough to tell your employers this, 
that they may seek others who are 
willing to discharge your duties with 
intelligence and zeal without money 
and without price; or reward you 
sufficiently to enlist all your powers. 

Think often of the judgment day, 
when you and your scholars will be 
examined closely; anticipate its deci- 
sion; compare your duty and your 
doing; improve what is right, and 
condemn and reform what is wrong. 
Every teacher ought to read and 
study the Sunday School Teacher’s 
Guide, or the Teacher’s Manual, or 
rather both. Every teacher should 
have the reading of a sunday school 
periodical; such as the VisiraytT or 
Sunpay Scnoot Magazine. Your du- 
ties are great. Cold wishes will not 
qualify you for teaching, any more 














than indolence help you in the very 
act. 

Awake to effort. Cultivate a love 
for your duty and the children com- 
mitted to your care. Lay all your 
reading and every occurrence under 
contribution to aid you in your work. 
Study simplicity of thought and ex- 
pression. Your thoughts cannot be 
too simple, except they are vulgar. 
Attend a Bible Class once a week, 
and get your soul into its duties. It 
will greatly aid in your instructions 
on thesabbath. Toteach others you 
need to understand truth yourselves. 
Study—study—study. If possible, 
get the confidence and good will of 
your children. Todo this, you must 
order your conduct and conversation 
in such a manner as to convince them 
that you love them and seek their 
good. We can get the heart of a 
child in no other way than we do that 
of a grown person, by giving our own, 
Angels employ their powers in this 
work—do not think, then, that you 
can safely or ey hold back 
yours. I heartily wish you success 
inthe good work assigned you, and 
intend to help in it, according to my 
ability.--Visizant. 


DIED—In Williamsburg, on Sun- 
day the 18th ult. Mrs. Exrzanets G. 
Wess, eldest daughter of Mrs. M. 
M. Peachy, and wife of Mr. Walter 
W. Webb.—* Strength and honour 
were her clothing, and she shall re- 
joice in time to come.”—Mrs. Webb 
had been in a delicate state of health 
for many months: but patience had 
its perfect work in her, and at all 
times she bore her indisposition with 
the sweetest resignation. For sever- 
al years past she had walked closely 
with God, and she literally lived to 
Him who died for her. In 1816, she, 
with a few other young ladies, estab- 
lished a sunday school in Williams- 
burg, when her young friends unan- 
imously elected her their Directress, 
which office she faithfully filled for 
seven years: advising the teachers 
with affection and prudence, and 
teaching the children with fervent 
love and unabated zeal; inviting them, 
in the kindest manner, to partake of 
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the blessings the Redeemer had pur- 
chased forthem. Both teachers and 
children loved her dearly; and she 
had the happiness of seeing several 
of her class bow to the sceptre of the 
Lord. In imitation of her blessed Sa- 
viour, she ‘* went about doing good.” 
The door of every dwelling, however 
lowly, was gladly thrown open to re- 
ceive her, and she imparted consola- 
tion wherever she went; reading the 
precious word of God to the sick and 
the afflicted, praying with, and for 
them, and distributing the contents 
of her purse amongst them; constant- 
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ly denying herself that she might re- 
lieve their wants. Mrs. Webb was a 
member of the Episcopal Church; 
but she delighted to claim as her 
brethren christians of every sect; and 
her love tothe children of God prov- 
ed, of itself, that she ‘* had passed 
from death unto life.’ She was an 
active member of the Bible Society, 
and went from house to house, be- 
stowing the word of God upon the 
destitute, and endeavouring in the 
most persuasive and gentle terms, to 
impress them with a deep sense of 





their lost condition without it, and of 
itsinestimable blessings. At the pray- 
er meetings, her voice was heard in 
the most heart-felt and humble peti- 
tions; and she sung the praises of 
God with grace and understanding. 
And in the sanctuary she listened to 
the messenger of Jehovah with un- 
varying attention, and like the pious 
** Mary,” rejoiced to sit at the feet of 
her Lord and Master.—Not only in 
public was she a pattern of good, 
but also in private; she had “learned 
to show piety at home,” and was a 
dutiful and affectionate daughter, a 
meek and tender wife, and a forbear- 
ing and considerate mistress. And 
though a loving parent, she resigned 
her children without a murmur into 
the arms of death: and while the 
tear trembled in her eye, and her bo- 
som heaved with alla mother’s wo, 
she kissed the Almighty hand that 
bereaved her, and said, “I hope I shall 
be able to thank God, for taking my 
little darlings from a world of sin, and 
trouble.” In her last illness she suf- 
fered great pain: but she was never 
impatient, and when she could speak, 











she expressed her cheerful resigna- 








tion to death-~-saying, “ I am perfect- 
ly willing to die! Lord Jesus, re- 
ceive my soul. He is the friend of sin- 
ners, | know he is.—I do not feel a- 
fraid to die '—I hope I feel Lam a 
sinner, and I know that Jesus is the 
friend of sinners,—Come, Lord Je- 
sus, come quickly!” Such a life as 
Mrs. Webb’s was, deserves to be held 
forth to the public as worthy of imi- 
tation—so much modesty, humility, 
gentleness, repentance, faith, and 
charity—Oh ! may her spirit rest up- 
on those those she has left behind! 
And whilst her soul is rejoicing in 
Paradise, may they strive to follow her 
good example, and walk the narrow 
path that leads to eternal life—And 
may all who see this imperfect por- 
trait of her, resolve to prepare them- 
selves for death, now in the day of 
health and ease, that like her’s their 
peace may have been made with God, 
ere pain, or debility should unfit them 
for a death-bed repentance. Sainted 
spirit! whilst we are mourning our 
loss of thee, thou art exulting with 
the Redeemerin glory! With those 
who have washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb, thou art crying——‘** Hallelujah! 
Blessing, and honour, and glory, and 
power, be unto Him that sitteth upon 


the throne, and unto the Lamb, for- 
ever and ever.” 





Moneys received by the Treasurer of 
the American Sunday School Uni- 


on, from the 20th of July to the 
20th of August. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS, 


By the payment of three dollars and 


upwa rds, 


Levi Garrett, .Wanavger . $10 
J. K. Mitchell, M. D. 1st 2d and 
3d year, - . ° 4 
Henry Gibbs, 
C. Comegys, - ° a 
Owen Sheridan, 
Jane Lang, . . . 
Robert Earps, 
Thomas Earps, - - . 
Wm. Worrell, - ° . - 
Paul K. Hubbs,_ - . " 
Jos.O. Brien, - . . yA 
Christian Kendall, : ° © 
Henry Toland, - : . ° 
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Thomas Latimer, 
Thomas Hart, - 
John A. Browne, 
James Nevins, - « - - 
Daniel Thatcher, 
Isaac ‘Thompson, 
William EF. Horner, 
William A. Budd, : - - 
George L. Oliver, 
Matthew Newkirk, 
A. Symington - - ° : 
Israel Kinsman, 
W. W. Wright, 
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William Ritchie, - . . “ 
Samuel E. Nestine, 
Frederick Erringer, 
Jos. P. Engles, - 
A. Elmes, - - - - - 
J.Owen, - - - - - 
J. S. Furey, - 
Phineas E. Hamm, 
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DONATIONS, 


From Rev. J. Dickson, Charles- 
ton, S. C. $10 


D. Vail, - . 5 Z DONATIONS 

J. T. David, a i . . To the Missionary Fund. 

B. W. Tingley - - - - From the * Female Society of 

M. Johnson, - eo a - Holmesburg, for the promotion 

J. Wright, - - - - - of the Gospel,’’ to constitute 

J.B. Longacre, - - : : Mr. Wm. Bartolette, a life 
Thomas J. R. Fassitt, - - - member, $40 
James C. Donnall, - - - New Haven Sabbath School 


David K. White, 
George Earps, 
John Rianhard, 
P. L. Senat, : - - - 
Thomas Bird, 
John Holmes, 
Nathaniel Potts, - . . - 
Matthew L. Bevan, - . 
James Kerr, - ° . 
George Handy 
J. B. Mitchell, 
Dr. H. Neill, 


Concert of Prayer, by T. D. 

Williams, 12 
Philadelphia S. S. Concert of 

Prayer, of which 524 cents 

were from School No, 76, 

(First Presbyterian Church) 

$2 50, from the children of 

School No. 48, (6th Presby- 

terian Church) being their 

contribution for 3 months-- 

and 75 cents from the chil- 

dren of another school, 10.50 
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RNotices and Acknowledgments. 


Rev. B. B. Wisner, of Boston, acknowledges, through the Recorder, the re- 
ceipt of thirty dollars, from teachers of the sabbath school attached to his church, 
to constitute him a life member of the American Sunday School Union. 

Boston.—The Depository for the sale of books, connected with the Massa- 
chusetts Sabbath School Union, is removed to the basement story of the Stone 
Church, Hanover Street, Boston, under the superintendence of Mr. Aaron Rvus- 
SELL; to whom orders for books are hereafter to be addressed.—The Depos- 
itory is now and will continue to be well supplied with the publications of the 
American Union, 

General Agent.—Rev. Howarp Matcom, has been appointed General Agent 
of the American Sunday School Union, and has entered upon the duties of 
his appointment. 

Utica, N. ¥.—The Western Union have established a Depository at Utica, 
which is kept by Mr. G. S. Witsox, Agent of the Managers, to whom all com- 
munications relating to the business of that society, should be addressed. 

The Reference Bible-—We are happy to announce, that this work is now 
published, and for sale at the Depository, No. 13 North Fourth Street, and 
by Crocker and Brewster, Boston. 

The Key Sheet, Maps, great number of useful Tables, and beautiful ty- 
pography of this copy of the Holy Bible, highly recommend it; and we hope 
the indefatigable author of the key, will reap a rich reward for his arduous 
labour and great expense. 


